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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in | 
BosToN, CHICAGO and ST. Lovuts, devoted to thein- | 
terests of Woman—to her educational, industrial, le- | 
gal and political Equality and especially to her right | 
of Suffrage. | 
JULIA WARD HOWE............. 
LUCY STONE........-.cecsecece ... 2 EDITORS. 

. BLACKWELL..... ... 
T. W. N.... EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTOR. | 
MARY A. LIVERMORE ag « | 
TERMS—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single copy 6 cts. 

CLUB RATES—3 copies one year, $6.50; 10 copies 
one year, $20.00. ; 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp | 
for postage. ’ 

For sale, and subscriptions received by THE NEw 
ENGLAND NEWs Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
$ .08....per solid nonpareil line, 1 insertion. 
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Business Novices, set uniformly in leaded non- 
pareil, with a full-face side head, confined to one 
column, 5th page, 25 cents per running line, each in- 
sertion. All communications relating to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to T. C. EVANS, 106 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Sr. Louris Orrice.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1604 Cha- 
teau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston OFFICE.—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tre- 
mont House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

New YORK OFrFicE.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 
24 East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO O¥rFICE.—At H. Snow’s Liberal 
and Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 

Ail communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

i. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. , 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
oflice or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-oftice, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 
For the Women’s Seumeah. 


TWO LOVES. 


BY VANE. 





“Two loves I have of comfort and despair.’, 
Ah, one is tender, low-voiced and kind, 
With kisses of balm if this sad world grieve me; 
But the other is cold, and hard, and blind,— 
1t would not trouble her changeless mind, 
Were life itself to leave me. 
She sees me fainting ’neath weight of care, 
And stretching my hand for her love to aid me, 
But calmly she looks with a careless air: 
What matter? It makes not her life less fair, 
Though Hope’s sweet song has betrayed me. 
But the other love, when my heart outcries 
That “‘love is a cheat and not worth the seeking,” 
Draws back my soul with her tender eyes;— 
Ah! it needs not kisses, nor words, nor sighs, 
When my love’s sweet eyes are speaking! 





SPRING IN BEAUFORT. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


MARCH 9, 1875. 
Was there ever a sweeter day than this? 
Was ever a sky more blue? 
It’s fleecy clouds, like angels’ wings, 
Dropping the sunbeams through, 
Saying, Spring is here! 
There i; thrilling life in the budding trees; 
There is joy among the pines; 
The voice of Nature is in the breeze, 
And whispers along the vines, 
Up! Spring is here! 
The violet beds are a deeper blue, 
As they gaze at the sky above them, 
And Zephyrs, laden with odors, all 
Compel each sense to love them, 
Now Spring is here. 
The jessamiue hangs its fairy bells 
Over the hedges olden, 
And hides the nestlings of the wood 
Under its drapery golden, 
Now Spring is here. 
The snow-birds bend their tiny heads; 
They know their reign is over; 
And soon the roses and pinks will claim 
And held each old-time lover, 
While Spring is here. 
The orange-buds are whispering, 
“You need not think to flout us, 
For merry youths and blushing maids 
Will never wed without us, 
Now Spring is here,” 
The mocking-bird flits through the oak, 
Seeking a place for nesting, 
And drops down liquid melody 
While his little wings are resting, 
Telling Spring is here. 
All Nature is astir to-day; 
The voice of God is filling 
Each little bud and brane. and sod, 
Which wakening life is thrilling! 
He tells them Spring is here. 
Thank God for every passing hour! 
Thank God for life and beauty, 
For every bird, and gem, and flower, 
For every love and duty, 
For Spring is here. 
—Boston Commonwealth. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN THE CHURCH. 

At the parish meeting of the Unitarian So- 
ciety, of Norton, Mass., held Monday, March 
29th, the parish adopted “Woman Suffrage,”’ 
by voting to permit female members of the 
Parish to vote on all questions in the future. 





WANTED---HOMES. | my teaching in ‘The Law of Love’ to the ef- 
| fect that home is peculiarly che sphere of wo- | 


We see advertisements, occasionally, of 
‘‘Homes for Aged Women,” and more rarely 
**Homes for Aged Men.” 


times suggests itself whether it would not be 


The question some- 


better to begin the provision earlier, and see 
that homes were also provided, in some form, 
The | 
trouble is, I suppose, that as it takes two to 
make a bargain, so it takes at least two to 
make a home, and unluckily it takes only | 
one to spoil it. 

Madame Roland once defined marriage as 
an institution where one person undertakes to 
provide happiness for two; and many failures 
are accounted for, no doubt, by this false ba- 
sis. Sometimes it is the man, more often the 
woman, of whom this extravagant demand is 
made. There are marriages which have 
proved a wreck almost wholly through the 
fault of the woman. Nor is this confined to 
wedded homes alone. I have known a son 
who lived alone, patiently and uncomplaining- 
ly, with that saddest of all companions, a 
drunken mother. I have known another 
young man who supported in his own house a 
mother and sister, both habitual drunkards. 
All these were American-born, and all of re- 
spectable social position. A home shadowed 
by such misery is nota home, though it might 
have been a home but for the sins of women. 
Such instances are however rare and occasion- 
al, compared with the cases where the same 
offense in the husband makes ruin of the 
home. 

Then there are the cases where indolence or 
selfishness or vanity or the love of social ex- 
citement in the woman unfits her fur home 
life. Here we come upon ground where wo- 
man is perhaps the greater sinner. It must be 
remembered, however, that against this must 
be balanced the neglect produced by club-life 
or by the life of society-membership in a man. 
A brilliant young married belle in London 
told me that she was glad her husband was so 
fond of his club, for it amused him every 
night while she went to parties. ‘Married 
men do not go much into society here,’’ she 
said ‘‘unless they are regular flirts—which I 
do not think my husband would ever be, for 
he is very fond of me,—so he goes every night 
to his club and gets home about the same 
time that I do. It is a very nice arrange- 
ment.’’ It was spoken in all the fearlessness 
of innocence, but I suppose that the Mordaunt 
divorce-case, and many another tragedy, may 
have begun in just such ‘nice arrangements.” 

It is common to denounce club-life in our 
large cities as destructive of the home; but 
I suppose that the modern club is simply a 
more refined substitute for the old-fashioned 
tavern, and is on the whole an advance in 
morals as well as manners. In our large cit- 
ies, a man in a certain social coterie belongs 
to a club, if he can afford it, as a means of con- 
tact with his fellows, and to have various 
conveniences which he cannot so economically 
obtain at home. A few haunt them constant- 
ly; the many use them occasionally. More 
absorbing than clubs perhaps are the secret 
societies which have so revived among us, 


for the middle-aged or even the young. 


since the war; and which consume time so 
fearfully. 
newspapers, lately, of a man who belonged to 


There was a case mentioned in the 
some twenty of these assoviations; and when 
he died, and each wished to conduct his fu- 
In the small city 
where I dwell, there are seventeen secret soci- 
eties down in the Directory, and I suppose as 
many more not so conspicuous. I meet men 
who assure me that they habitually attend a 
society-meeting every evening of the week 
except Sunday, and a church meeting then. 
These are rarely men of leisure; usually me- 
chanics or business men of some kind, who 
are hard at work all day, and never see their 
families except at meal-times. Their case is 
far worse, so far as absence from home is con- 
cerned, than that of the ‘“club-men” of large 
cities; for these are often men of leisure, who 
if married, at least make home one of their 
lounging places, which the secret-society men 
do not. 

I honestly believe that this melancholy de- 
sertion of the home is largely due to the tra- 
ditional separation between the alleged spheres 
of the sexes. The theory still prevails large- 
ly that home is the peculiar province of the 
woman, that she has next to no duties, out of 
it; and hence, naturally enough, that the hus- 
band has next tono duties init. If he is amus- 
ed there, let him stay there, but as it is not his 
recognized sphere of duty, he is not actually 
violating any duty by absenting himself. This 
theory even pervades our manuals of morals, 
of metaphysics. and of popular science; and 
it is not every public teacher who has the man- 
liness, having once stated it, to modify his 
statement, as did the venerable President Hop- 
kins of Williams College, when lecturing the 
other day to the young ladies of Vassar. 


neral, great was the strife! 


that State. 


man, and civil government that of man, / | 
now regard the home as the joint sphere of man and | 
woman, and the sphere of civil government more of 
It is. how- 
ever, to be lamented that the present agita- 
tion concerning the rights of woman is so 
much a matter of ‘rights’ rather than of ‘du- 
ties,’ as the reform of the latter would involve 
the former 

If our instructors in moral philosophy will 
only base their theory of ethics as broadly as 
this, we shall no longer need to advertise 
**Homes* Wanted;’’ for the joint efforts of 
men and women will soon provide them. 

T. W. 


RESIGNATION OF GENERAL SPINNER. 


The retirement of General Spinner from the 
office of U. S. Treasurer, after fourteen years 
of most vigorous and efficient service, is a 
national misfortune. This withdrawal is said 
to have grown out of his determination to have 
the control of the appointments of his em- 
ployes. In this he was clearly right, since the 
responsibility rested on him. He was under 
bonds to the amount of one million dollars, 
and believed that he ought to have the nomi- 
nation of his subordinates. The clerical 
bureaucracy, which has grown up around the 
secretary’s office during a few years past, has 
always sought to control the Treasurer’s bu- 
reau., 

In an era of official corruption, General Spin- 
ner’s integrity has been absolutely above sus- 
picion. He has literally been the ‘watchdog 
of the Treasury.” During most of the years 
in which he has been treasurer, he has slept 
in the treasury building, in the north wing, 
opened for occupancy in 1866, His sleeping 
room was a small apartment leading from his 
office, which was on the first floor in the north- 
east corner. He went out for his meals, but 
it is stated thatfor ten or twelve years he 
never accepted an invitation to dinner, and 
seldom paid a social call of any kind. 

To Gen. Spinner belongs the credit of first 
employing women in the departments. A few 
had been taken on at the post-office, but were 
not retained. When the greenbacks Were is- 
sued counters were necessary. The first 
were paid only $500 per year. Under Gen. 
Spinner’s advice this was raised to $700 and 
then $900. He has steadily insisted that wo- 
men are entitled to the same pay for the same 
work, as men receive. Attempts have been 
frequently made to reduce pay and to dismiss 
the ladies, but all these have been steadily 
combatted. No better friend to women who 
have to toil for bread can be found. Gen. 
Spinner has been an excellent public servant, 
and deserves well of the republic. 

Gen. Spinner is an old man—close on to 
eighty years, yet sturdy and vigorous still. 
He is just above the middle hight, broad of 
shoulder and strong of limb. His visage, as 
homely and gnarled as a boll might be on an 
old tree, isfamiliar toall. His retirement will 
make an abiding void. He is on the whole, 
perhaps, the must original man in the public 
service, and his brusque ways, blunt speech, 
odd aud quaint appearance, and his great 
kindliness of heart, as well as his universally 
accepted fidelity to his trust, have made him 


an open que stion as between the two. 





one of the most esteemed of citizens. bo 
— or 


TRUTH FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The March number of this new monthly 
journal, published in Detroit, Mich., has just 
reached us. ‘This is itsthird number. It has 
taken for its motto ‘‘Society is a chain of ob- 
ligations.’? Let Truth be the links. 

Mrs. M. J. E. Millar is editor and business 
manager. Mrs. F. W. Giliette, of Rochester, 
Mich,, is now added as corresponding editor. 

We cordially wish success to the editors and 
to the paper which makes the clear announce- 
ment, that 

It will advocate the universal right of citi- 
zenship. It will show Woman’s position in 
connection with the best interests of the State, 
and is pledged to urge forward those reforms 
calculated to raise her, morally and politically. 

They say: 

As it is not the object of the publishers to 
make money, but to spread the truth in every 
town, village and hamlet, we are prepared to 
offer inducements to every true friend of re- 
form, which will prove our sincerity, namely: 
we will send two papers for one subscrip- 
tion of $1.00, post-paid, outside of Detroit, 
and will mail the extra copy to any address 
sent. ‘To our friends in Detroit we make the 
same offer, withthe exception of ten cents 
extra for postage. The new postal law does 
not effect monthly publications sent to city 
addresses. One cent stamp must be affixed 
to each copy. 

Now, if the friends in Michigan will see that 
this paper is well supported, and at once send 
in their names as subscribers, they can have 
a permanent organ in their own capital, which 


may be the means of carrying the vote for 


Woman Suffrage when it next comes up in 
L. 3. 





“T would,” he said, ‘‘at this point correct 


FIFTY YEARS’ TAXATION UNDER PROTEST. | 


Not having any wealthy friends to aid me, 
and not able of myself to ‘contend with our | 
law makers, I have paid taxes under pro- | 
test for over fifty years. 
her own living to procure by her own hand- 


When a mother has 


labor, and children to educate until they are 
old enough to keep up their own studies and 
provide their own means, it will not do to run 
any risk of losing a home by having it 
sold for taxes, and sol have been compelled 
to submit to surrounding conditions. 
It is fifty-five years or more since I saw and 
felt the wrong to which our sex are subjected, 
by being compelled to abide by our man-made 
laws. E. W. H. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
- — —_——-— 
LONGEVITY OF LITERARY WOMEN. 


It is really remarkable how many cases of 
longevity occur among women who make au- 
thorship their occupation in life. Miss Mar- 
tineau, Miss Bremer, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. 
Strickland, and Mrs. Browning—all either 
living or not very long deceased—were born 
almost at the beginning of the century. Mad- 
ame de Stael lived to be fifty-one, Mrs. Brad- 
street fifty-nine, Ida Pfeiffer sixty-one, Miss 
Mitford sixty-nine, Lady Wortley Montague 
seventy-two, Miss Edgeworth eighty-two, 
Mrs. Opie eighty-four, Madame d’Arblay 
eighty-five, Mrs. Somerville ninety-one and 
Madame de Genlis ninety-six.—//earth and 
Home. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 





The second annual circular of this Associa- 
tion is just issued, and will be found below. 
For some reason, the names of the judges of 
oratory are not given. It is understood that 
they will be the same as last year, viz.: 
Messrs. W. C. Bryant, G. W. Curtis and W. 
Reid. The judges of essays are also the 
same, The Association has certainly secured 
a very eminent board of mathematical exam- 
iners, comprising Admiral Davis and Profes- 
sor Newcomb, of the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and Colonel Michie of West 
Point, The Greek committee is also an ex- 
cellent one, consisting of Rev. Dr. Chambers, 
and Charlton T. Lewis of the New York 
“Greek Club,” and Professor Dimmock of 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss Knicurt, daughter of the late Charles 

Knight, has in preparation, ‘‘Anecdotes of 
Men I have known,” 
Mme. Rurrkay, sister of Louis Kossuth, 
the late Governor of Hungary, is the guest of 
the Hon. Hiram Barney, at Spuyten Duyvil, 
a. Y, 

Miss Arcu, daughter of Mr. Joseph Arch, 
the champion of the English agricultural la- 
borers, has appeared as a lecturer, with con- 
siderable success, in the provinces. 

Miss Mvutocu, the authoress of “John Hal- 
ifax,”’ is at present in Paris, recruiting her 
health, and collecting material for a novel, 
descriptivo of French life and manners. 

Mrs. E. R. Jones, of Grandview, one of 
the feminine notaries of Iowa, is a first cous- 
in of Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Tribune, and a lady of literary attainments. 

Mrs. Jerson, an English woman who was 
born deaf and dumb, told a mission school at 
Lowell, the other day, that she had acquired 
the power of speech entirely by the efficacy 
of prayer. 

Miss 8S. E. Evy, the Librarian of the public 
library of Holyoke, Mass., has prepared a 
new and conveniently arranged catalogue, 
making a volume of 220 pages, without clos- 
ing the library while doing so. 

Mrs. Grearorex has published a beauti- 
fully illustrated gift book, entitled “Etchings 
from Colorado,” which holds a deservedly high 
place, not only for its artistic etchings of scen- 
ery in the “Great West,’’ but also from a lit- 
erary point of view. 

Mrs. J. ELven Foster, of Clinton, appears 
before the Davenport term of the lowa Su- 
preme Court, as Attorney in the case of Oswald 
vs. Hays. ‘This is the first instance af a wo- 
man appearing as an advocate in a cause be- 
fore the lowa Supreme Court 

Exizabetu D, Pace, M. D., of Oneonta, 
N. Y., recently gave an interesting and in- 
structive lecture in Morris, N. Y., upon “‘Phys- 
ical beauty.” She is a woman of great en- 
ergy and literary acquirements, and is suc- 
ceeding finely in her profession. 

Miss Laura L. Gipson, of Leon, Decatur 
county, Iowa, has been appointed a notary 





the Adams’ Academy, Quincy, Mass. That 
this young Association should be able to se- 
cure such examiners shows that it has out- 
lived the period of doubts and sneers, and 
has a career of increasing usefulness before 
it. The prizes will certainly confer honor on 
any young men who can win them.—VJN, £, 
Journal of Education, 

SAEEROCLLSGLATE  LRSARY ASSOCIA- 


SECOND ANNUAL CONTEST. 

All Colleges to whom this circular is sent are here- 
by invited to participate in the Second Intercollegi- 
ate Literary Contest, under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. No College shall participate which has not, be- 
fore October Ist, 1875, officially announced to the 
Chairman of the Executive Conunittee its intention 
of entering into said contest. 

If. No College shall participate which has not, 
before October Ist, 1875, paid in to the Chairman of 
said Committee the sum of fifty dollars. 

ILI. All essays and names of competitors in each 
branch must be sent to Chairman of said Committee 
on or before October Ist, 1875. 

Contest in Oratory to be held in the Academy of 
Music of New York City, January 4th, 1876. 

Examinations to be held in New York City on the 
two days previous to Thanksgiving day. 

A supplementary Cireular will be sent in the au- 
tumn, informing Colleges to how many representa- 
tives they are entitled; and the exact time and place 
of holding the examinations. 

1. H. PoLHEMUS, Chairman. 
Address Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; 

after July 7,65 Washington Street, Newark, N.J. 

COMPETITIVE ESSAYS, 1875—SUBJ ECTS: 

1. The Advantages and Disadvantages of Univer- 
sal Suffrage. 

2. Dickens and Thackeray, compared. 

1. Each Essay must bear a cipher or feigned name, 
which must be also endorsed on a sealed letter ac- 
companying the Essay. 

This letter must also bear the name of the College 
from which the Essay proceeds. 

By the rules of the Association, ‘Each Col- 
lege shall select, at its discretion, three representa- 
tives; if, however, the number of Colleges compet- 
ing shall exceed eighi, each shall be restricted to 
two representatives.” Should any College send 
three essays, it will be necessary to designate which 
of the three shall be left out of the compettiiam, in 
case it shall be found that more than eight Colleges 
are competing. 

Ill. Tine length of each Essay is strictly limited 
to 6,000 words; this being equivalent to about six 
pages of Harper’s Magazine. 

1V. The Association shall be entitled to a manu- 
script copy of each prize Essay; but the Essay shall 
be at the author’s disposal, should he wish to print it. 

THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGLNSON, ) 

JAMES T. FLELDs, Judges. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE, } 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMINATION, 1875. 

Analytical Geometry. 

C. H. DAVIS, 

Simon NEWvOMB, 

P. S. MICHIE, 
GREEK EXAMINATION, 1875. 

I. Sophocles’ :dipus Tyrannus. 

Besides accuracy, tacility, and elegance of transla- 
tion, the examination will include—1. Etymology; 2. 
History; 3. Antiquities; 4. The Drama, its theater, 
constitution and metres. 

Il. Exetcises in Greek Composition. 
Ill. Translating from some easy but unfamiliar 
book, ad aperturam libri. 
T. W. CHAMBERs, 
Cc. P. Lewts, 
Wa. R. DIMMock, 
PRrizEs.—A prize of $200 is offered by the Asso- 
ciation for the best Essay on each of the given subjects. 
Honorary mention will also be made in each case of 
the second best Essay. 
The Association offers $300 as a first prize, and 
$200. as a second prize, in both Greek and Mathe- 
matics. 
The Association offers $200 as a first prize, and 


Examiners. 


Examiners. 


public, which makes the fourth in that State. 
She evinces her good taste by having on her 
seal a cross and crown, under which is in- 
scribed, ‘*Zn hoc signo vinces,” the emblem of 
the Knights Templar. 

Miss FLorence C. Perxrns, daughter of 
Mrs. 8. M. C. Perkins of Morris, N. Y., has 
just been chosen Valedictorian for the June 
commencement at Vassar College. She isa 
young lady of talent, and intends to becomea 
teacher after leaving Vassar, where she has 
pursued the regular classical course during 
the last four years. 

Miss JoANNA CHANDLER, Of London, Eng- 
land, was one of the founders of the Nation- 
al Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic. 
That institution was established by this lady, 
her sister and a brother, some fifteen years 
ago. It now maintains 100 beds, and has an 
The broth- 
er is the only survivor of the three. 


extensive out-patient department. 


Mrs. Ruru Pace, of Burlington, Maine, is 
asmart old lady. Though 70 years old she 
supports a rheumatic husband and an invalid 
daughter, and takes two boarders, 80 and 89 
years old, oversees the out-door work, milks 
Her exertions have 
also placed a deaf mute grandson in an asy- 
lum at Hartford, Ct., and she pays most of 
his bills. 


three cows, ete., ete. 


Mrs. Watson, wife of Professor Watson 
of the Michigan University, was the only wo- 
man who enjoyed the privilege of going on 
the transit expedition from the United States. 
She had a long journey—first an overland trip 
to San Francisco, then a voyage lasting twen- 
ty-six days to Yokohama, a four days’ sail to 
Nagasaki, and another six days to Tien-tsin. 
Then followed a voyage up the river on small 
house-boats to Tung-Chang, and finally a don- 
key ride of sixteen miles to Pekin. 


Mrs. Ames is the widow of Joseph Ames, 
the distinguished painter, and has herself won 
distinction as a sculptress. A woman of re- 
markable beauty, generous culture, and keen 
dramatic intuitions, Mrs. Ames has speedily 
become one of the most brilliantly attrac- 
tive stars on the platform. She has long 
been noted in this country for her beauty of 
character and person, her wit, and unusual 
mimetic genius. Her style of reading is de- 
scribed by a competent critic as follows: 
“She is a wonderfully magnetic reader, and 
withal a refreshingly spontaneous one. She 
neither simpers nor rants, but reads with the 
passionate power and delicate critical appre- 
ciation which are the natural expressions of 





$150. as a second prize, in Oratory. 





a woman of genius and culture.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION IN 
0H 


Eprrors Womay’s Journat.—In justice to 
myself and the cause you and I so earnestly 
advocate, I request you to publish the follow- 
ing paragraph clipped from your JourNAL of 
Mareh 13, and my remarks following: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


The State Prohibition Convention met in Colum- | 


bus, O., February 24. Dr. Coulter, of Columbus, 
permanent President, delivered his annual address, 
which endorsed Woman Suffrage, rejoiced that the 
Republican party had been beaten last fall by pro- 
hibition votes, and urged a renewed effort in keeping 
the organization intact. All references to the defeat 
of the Republican party were greeted with applause 
and other evidences of satisfaction. 


It is but seldom that so short a paragraph, | 


misrepresents so completely as the above. I 


am not permanent President of any organiza- | 


tion, and was not even temporary President 
of the late ‘State Prohibition Convention 
that met in Columbus, 0."’ I did not deliver 
any annual “address,’’ and in what I did say 
did not rejoice that the Republican party had 
been beaten by prohibition votes. 

The Convention did not ‘‘greet with ap- 
plause the defeat of the Republican party,” 
and manifested no satisfaction over that re- 
sult. 

The State Prohibition Convention did meet 
on the 24th of February, and I made a state- 
ment, as Chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee, which find enclosed, and which I re- 
quest you to publish in order that your read- 
ers nay know just what I did say. 

I united with the Prohibition party about 
two years ago simply because they boldly 
adopted in their platform the principle of 
equal and exact justice to all citizens, women 
as wellas men. I have no faith in Prohibi- 
tion except as carried out by Woman Suffrage. 
IT have no fath in the farther progress of our 
nation in morality and religion, until women 
are the peers of men at the ballot-box. 

Do you want us to imitate your example in 
Massachusetts in trusting to either of the old 
parties on the subject of Suffrage? Are you 
still willing to be snubbed, insulted and jeered 
at, by not only the members of your State 
Legislature whom you help to elect, but by al- 
most every daily paper in your State? 

Does one halt hour’s attention to your long 
petitions for justice to your wives, daughters, 
and mothers satisfy you? Is this kind of 
management to go on year after year whilst 
papers like the Boston Advertiser tell you that 
‘the reform seems further from success than 
it did five years ago?” Are we Suffragists in 
Ohio fools for joining the Prohibition party in 
order to hasten this great political reform? 

Your faith in your State Republican party, 
after it has falsified its repeated promises to do 
justice to Woman, may do you good; but we 
look with contempt upon a party that can thus 








This appeal, caught up by the office-seekers, and! still we have no right to withhold it from | friends of the black race, with relations both 


| ; a 
| the press of the Republican party, largely limited, 
|} and somewhat diminished our vote; when, at the 


same time, it failed to relieve trom defeat the party 
that used it with such persistent industry. 

More than eight thousand voters were unmoved by 
these influences. 


was neither cold or hot. Much of its whiskey element 
| of its political antagonist. 
| great good the Republican party has done; but now 
| we find it unequal to the great wants of the people. 
| We now meet to nominate candidates for State offi- 
| cers, and to express our deep hostility, not only to the 
| fearful tratlic in intoxicating drinks, but to that deep 
| injustice that fails to acknowledge woman as the po- 
| litical equal of man. We meet to express the deep 
| interest, anxiety, and sorrow, that we feel in the dis- 
| tressed, unhappy, and demoralized condition of our 
country; and to tender our sympathy and aid to any 
men or measures that are being used to relieve our 
land from anarchy, murder, injustice and treachery. 
| We feel that it is our right and duty as a party to ex- 
press opinions concerning our public servants, wheth- 
er they call themselves Democrats or Republicans; 
| and to hold them to strict accountability as our ser- 
vants, though they do not belong to our party. If 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’ no Ameri- 
can citizen can escape the responsibility of the ballot; 
and every voter is compelled to be in one sense a poli- 
ticiaa. 

As Chairman of your Central Committee, I have 
done all that my time and ability would permit in 
the promotion of eur great work. Some of my friends 
know that deep sorrow and grief have borne heavily 
upon me, almost ever since our last convention, But 
for this, I might have done more, and have done it 
better. Such as my labor has been it has been earn- 
estly and heartily given, and [ now surrender my trust 
into the hands of this convention, with my earnest 
prayer, that the Allwise Ruler of our destinies will 
control all your deliberations for the highest good of 
the greatest number. J. H. COULTER. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Last week we printed a letter from Mrs. 
Janney of Columbus, Ohio, and this week 
we give one from Dr. Coulter upon the same 
subject. The brief paragraph to which they 
object, we copied from the Cincinnati Gazette, 
as an item of news. If it made any misstate- 
ment, or did anybody injustice, these ample 
explanations will suffice to set the matter 
right. 

If the Prohibitionists of Ohio are indeed, 
as our friends seem to believe, a Woman Suf- 
frage party, we shall be very glad to see prac- 
tical evidences of the fact. We are sorry to 
say that in Michigan the Prohibition Con- 
vention refused to endorse Woman Suffrage, 
last summer, after it had been submitted to 
the people of that State. The Prohibition 
Convention of Massachusetts refused to do so 
two years ago, and nearly one-half of all the 
Temperance members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature recently voted against the enact- 
ment of Local Option for women on the ques- 











make a mockery of a great principle and al- 
low its true men to be sacrificed. 

Let me call your attention to two resolu- | 
tions, which I was instrumental in having pass- 
ed at our Convention, which will vindicate my 
feeling of fair dealing towards all parties. 
Please publish them so that your readers may | 
know that we are no one idea party. Mr. H. 
A. Thompson offered the following, which 
was adopted by the Convention as a general 
expression: 

1. We hereby express our sympathy with the Presi- 
dent of the United states, and promise him our hear- 
ty co-operation in his efforts to sustain the honor of 
the nation, to promote the welfare and peace, and to 
secure to the humblest citizen of the land, whatever 
may be his race or color, that which the genius of our 
Government and the written law of the land demand 
om shall have—equality and exact justice before the 
aw. 

2. We regret that the Congress of the United States, 
either because they failed to appreciate the situation 
of things, or for other, to us, unsatistactory reasons, 
so long delayed to pass such measures as in our judg- 
ment would have prevented the confusion and an- | 
archy which prevails in some sections of our country, 
and have relieved the Presideut of a burden which 
did not properly belong to him. 

Our Convention was a grand success. Must 
of the counties in the State were represented 
by noble, intelligent, self-sacrificing men and 
women, I now append my statement made at 
that Convention, which certainly does not in 
the least warrant the misrepresentation in 
your paper, J. H. Courter. 

A STATEMENT. 
To the Dele gates of the Convention. 

A year ago our party metat Mt. Vernon, and nomi- 
nated a State Ticket, and appointed a State Central 
Committee. That Committee, through its Chairman, 
now desires to make the following statement: 

When the Convention met the temperance senti- 
ment in our State was at high tide. We shall never 
forget the solemn impression made as we left the de- 
pot for the hotel in that town, as we heard the out- 
door singing of a band of women in front of a brew- 


} 


ery. 

All over this State, in most of its important cities 
and towns, such efforts were being made; such bands 
were moving among those who traflic in beverages 
which demoralize and brutalize humanity. This was 
being done with great faith in prayer, and with the 
hope that the religious sentiment would be strong | 
enough, and permanent enough, to break down this 
useless and pernicious business. Some of us had not 
this faith, but hoped that this popular sentiment—this 
Crusade—would lead a iarge mass of the citizens of 
the Commonwealth to the use of the highest power 
possessed by an American freeman, the ballot. 

We hoped for much, and were not disappointed 
when the question of License was decided in the 
August election. | 

That, however, was not a fair expression of the | 
temperance sentiment of the people. Many of the | 
beer sellers, and saloon keepers, voted against license, 
because they believed in free trade in these bever- 
ages. 

On the other hand, many temperance men voted in 
favor of license, because they believed this to be the | 
best protection against the harmful-traftic. \ 

Yet we have no doubt, but to the Crusade, more 
than to any other influence, is to be attributed the 
success of the anti-license vote. This result of the | 
Crusade will richly repay its cost. We hoped for | 
more in this direction, more, not only for this, the 
prominent plank in our platform, but for another | 
principle equally important for the good of our | 
country, namely—Universal Suffrage. 

But party drill, and conservative influences, were | 
rapidly at work. The <6 poner State Convention | 
passed a resolution, which controlled, if it did not | 
satisfy, the temperance clemeut of that party. It 
was an ambiguous resolution, and did not express an 








opinion, as to the power of the State over this liquor | point farther, as to what the right of Suffrage | 
| rests uponin this State, or rather as to what 
it should rest upon in a Republican State, | 


traflic. 
Then Senator Sherman, leading off in an elaborate 


speech, on the evening of the Convention, said, “The | 


temperance question ought not to be made a political 
one.” And Governor Noyes said, “The Republican 
party have not undertaken to interfere with the hab- 
its or customs of any class or nationality so long as 
these habits and customs did not interfere with the 
happiness and peace of society,” having reference to 
drinking habits. 

These sentiments were wide spread over the State, 
and had a controlling influence with the temperance 
men ofthe Republican party. 

That the Prohibition party was the exponent of oth- 
er leading and vital principles was studiedly kept out 
of sight, and politicians and party leaders male the 
people believe that we weré a political party of but 
one idea, and that a foolish one; whilst it advocates 
a plattorm of principles, broader, deeper, higher, 
than any political party in the world. Very soon af- 
ter the Republican State Convention came the ad- 
dress of the Committee of Fifteen, pleading with the 
temperance voters of the State to cast their ballots 

with the Republican party. 


| discuss 


| 
| 
| 


tion of Liquor License. 

Unfortunately, a Suffrage plank in a Nation- 
al or State platform, while it is an evidence 
of progress, does not ensure party fidelity af- 
terwards, as we have learned by sad experience. 
Republicans, Labor Reformers, and Prohibi- 
tionists have each and all adopted Woman 
Suffrage resolutions on several occasions, and 
all failed to redeem their 
Therefore we are com- 


have each and 

pledges afterwards. 

pelled to say ‘*‘Put not yonr confidence in 
” 


Platforms. H. B. B. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN SHREWSBURY. 


Epirors Journat:—Enclosed, please find 
two dollars to extend my subscription for 
your very valuable paper. The other day I 
called for the Woman’s JourRNAL at the Post 
Office. Several were standing around, and 
among the rest was the chairman of the Select- 
men of Grafton, who inquired of me if I took 
the Woman’s Journat. To which I replied: 
‘Yes sir, ldo; I have taken it this two years.” 

He then said, ‘So have I, and I think it is 
one of the ablest papers published. 

I was surprised, for although I have known 
him for many years, I expected he would 
sneer at me for reading the JournaL, and 
thought to myself, ‘‘We will have a little dis- 
cussion, if you do.’’ But it took me all aback 
when he complimented your paper so justly. 
We had not long to wait for a sneer, however. 
There were several young men there who 
think themselves very wise in politics (and 
who are very active). We asked them sever- 
al questions which bothered them very much 
to answer. The one which I findit the hard- 
est for men to answer is, ‘*What better right 
have you to vote than your wife?” To which 
they reply, as Mr. Codman did in the Legisla- 
ture, or about such trash, which is easily re- 
futed. I think those young fellows got more 
than they bargained for; since then, when I 
have called for the JournaL, they are quiet, 
and hold their peace. I have tried since, to 
Woman Suffrage with them, but 
they have no zeal for it, because they now 
know the weakness of their position. 

If your paper could be read in every fami- 


ly in the State one year or even half a year, | 


the result would certainly be Woman Suffrage. 


| It is ignorance and prejudice which puts it | 


off to some day in the future. 
Mr. Long hit Mr. Codman some very hard 
blows, but Iam sorry he did not discuss the 


viz., intelligence, equality and justice. I wish 
some one had pressed Mr. Codman to explain 
| before that intelligent Legislature how he 
| made out that in accordance with justice, eq- 
uity, and the self-evident truths of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, he has any better 
right to vote, than Mrs. Codman or any other 
Mrs. or Miss, of twenty-one years of age. 
The ground I take is, that we men have no 
| right to withhold from women the ballot, and 
| it makes no difference whether the women 


| wantit or not. If there were not one in the 


| 


| State, who would exercise it when granted, 


This eight thousand could not have 
saved the Republican party from defeat, and would 
not have done it, if they could; because that party 


| turned a cold shoulder to it, and went into the camp 
We acknowledge the 


them, any more than a majority of men in 

a Convention, have a right to declare that you 
| and I shall not henceforth enjoy our inaliena- 

ble rights. 

You must not be too severe on Mr. Codman 

and his followers for trying to discuss ‘‘cran- 
| berries” after having such sweet oratory in 
| their mouths upon women, you know. When 
| 1 read the national and state resolutions of 
the Republicans in 1872, I said that they 
were ‘‘molasses to catch flies,”” and now after 
such sweet flattery as Mr. Codman and his 
colleagues poured out upon angelic Woman, 
itis no wonder to me that the Legislature 
turned their thoughts upon a land of cranber- 
ries, as a relief after such flattery. 

In Shrewsbury, the town in which I reside, 
we had to choose two persons to fill up our 
School Committee at our March meeting and 
I suggested to the town, that as we were very 
short of suitable ‘timber’? among the gen- 
tlemen qualified to serve on the School Board, 
it would be well to elect two ladies. I thought 
they were quite as appropriate to advise and 
consult with our teachers, as these teachers 
are all women except the High School teach- 
er. To my surprise they fell in with it, and 
elected two ladies, only six votes being car- 
ried for a gentleman, out of nearly one hun- 
dred. Not satisfied with that, they then vot- 
ed requesting (as they could not instruct) the 
School Committee to hire a female teacher 
for our High School, whoshould be a gradu- 
ate of a Normal School. Our High School 
teacher had not finished his school, which 
some few claimed was an extra one. He and 
his friends were dissatisfied. Twelve in num- 
ber petitioned the selectmen, and they called 
a special meeting on the 20th ult. All the 
business was *“T’o see if the town will rescind 
the vote whereby they voted to request the 
School Committee, ete.” After a fair discus- 
sion, pro and con, they refused to rescind by 
the decisive vote of 90 to14. The petition- 
ers went home rather chopfallen. 

Few well-read and intelligent men dare 
to say much against Woman Suffrage around 
here; there are more that agree with us than 
that oppose it. A. H. A. 

New England Village, Mass. 


———_ — = 


ALMOST DISCOURAGED. 


Epitors Journat.—A while ago I was a 
very ardent supporter of Woman Suffrage; 
but somehow I have lost a good deal of my 
interest init. I feel asif politics had reached 
too low an ebb to be revived by any measure; 
I shrink from putting my own foot in the 
muddy stream; and as I look round on the 
average women, I don’t really believe they 
would improve ita great deal. And even if 
they would, it is a terrible responsibility to 
assume. If you had just been through the 
horrors of a New Hampshire election you 
would not wonder that I shrink from the idea 
of going to the polls, when, in at least one 
ward of the city (calling itself supremely re- 
spectable if nothing else,) men actually feared 
to go alone into the ward rooms. Such is 
party spirit when its blood is up, backed by a 
candidate with plenty of money and unlimited 
beer. And such itis all over the country, 
and I for one am almost discouraged. And 
yet, when I attended a political meeting the 
day before the election, and heard some truly 
eloquent speaking, my blood tingled, and I 
would have given a high price for the privi- 
lege of casting a vote the next day. 

What reason have we to believe that such 
men as now rule in politics, will ever admit 
women to the Suffrage? It will not be done 
unless they feel pretty confident of still keep- 
ing the power in their own hands; and if 
they do, I, for one, do not want even to vote 
under them 

As matters stand now, if the country goes 
to ruin, or plunges madly into civil war or 
bankruptcy, we women can at least have the 
cold comfort of knowing that we are not re- 
sponsible. If we get the vote, and the same 
disasters happen, shall we be able to say as 
much? M. A. F. 

Portsmouth, N. 1. 

If such are the politics of New Hampshire, 
The 
only way in which these rings of trading poli- 
ticians which now disgrace our country, can 
ever be overthrown, is by a revival of politi- 
cal interest among the people. And this revi- 
val of public interest can only be attained by 
extending the Suffrage to a class of citizens 
who are so far removed from the management 
and control of professional politicians that 
they will more fairly represent the average 
public sentiment of the community. Woman 
Suffrage will purify politics by enlarging the 
number of voters who are not disciplined par- 
| tisans, and who will upset private bargains and 


how imperative is the needof a change. 





| overwhelm pre-arranged plans. 
Of course the men who ‘‘manage” the cau- 
cusses will instinctively oppose Woman Suf- 
| frage just so long as they dare. But when- 
ever they feel the pressure of an enlightened 
| public sentiment manifested in votes, they will 
| surrender at discretion, or better men will 
take their places. H. B. B. 


—-___ Dee — 


A REMONSTRANCE FROM THE SOUTH. 


Eprrors Woman's 
doubtless, not ignorant of the fact that there 


are many women in the South who have been 


| in the North and South, I have learned to 
smile at the prejudice of either party, when 
it vents itself in language only, as in the ar- 
| ticles in your paper, signed, ‘“Truth.”? But 
there are people to whom such words would 
| prove the thorns which choke the seed you 
| are sowing, before they can yield any fruit. 
Surely there are newspapers enough already, 
on all sides, which are devoted to circulating 
Republican and Democratic views, to say noth- 
ing of the ‘animosity and uncharitablenesses 
of differing political opinions. Would it not 
be better, then, for the Woman’s Journat, 
with its sacred mission, not to publish any- 
thing that may tend to turn these Southern 
sisters away from the cause it advocates ? 
Cary. 


Washington City, D. C. 

We fully agree with our friends in Washing- 
ton City and Memphis, that no sectional hatred 
or jealousy should be allowed an expression 
in the Woman’sJourRNAL. But Human Rights 
are not sectional. The rights of women and 
the rights of colored men are alike the rights 
of human beings, and the underlying princi- 
ple is the same in both cases. We cannot for- 
get that the people of the South are com- 
posed of two races, and that the colored race, 
in numerical and physical force, im education 
and social position, is ‘tthe under dog in the 
fight”’ which is now going on in the Gulf 
States. What we desire, for North and South, 
is the recognition of equal rights for all Amer- 
ican citizens, irrespective of sex, race, or sec- 
tion. A government of ‘white leagues” 
would be an aristocracy of race sure to re- 
sult in a postponement of Woman Suffrage. 
The only hope of forming new political com- 
binations with the rights of women included, 
is in the final settkement and disappearance 
of the issue of race-supremacy. If South- 
ern women are sincere friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, they should rise superior to the preju- 
dices which refuse to recognize equal human 
rights either in colored men or women. 

H. B. B. 


THE SCHOOLS, STATUTE LAWS AND THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION. 


The conscience of the people, or their indi- 
vidual sense of equity and fair dealing with 
each other, varies so much that all civilized 
nations have written laws, promulgated for 
the government of their people. In these 
United States the laws are enacted by repre- 
sentatives, chosen by and from the people, 
and therefore are the rules by which the peo- 
ple, through their representatives, agree to 
govern themselves for the establishment of 
order, peace, and good government. These 
laws are not promulgated in the form of ab- 
stract principles, but are positive enactments, 
giving directions concerning all social rela- 
tions and business transactions between the 
people, and every human being within a State 
is held amenable to those laws, from early 
childhood until death. 

By reason of the great variety of employ- 
ments, and the complication of business inter- 
ests, these laws have become correspondingly 
numerous and complicated, and are found 
mostly in huge columns not easilv accessible 
to common people. Public schools are estab- 
lished in all of the Northern states for the 
purpose of imparting such instruction to the 
pupils, as shall prepare them to become in- 
telligent, industrious, law-observing citizens. 


ciency in other respects, these schools furnish 
no instruction in the statute laws of a State, 
which all are obliged to obey under penal- 
ties, thus leaving the pupils exposed to the 
fraudulent practices of unscrupulous, covet- 
ous persons. Neither are the pupils given 
government, although every boy is eligible to 
any official station. 
of the men who are in the State Legislatures, 


Yet probably a majority 


the public schools. 

On leaving school, the pupils must engage 
in some occupation for a livelihood, which 
leaves but little time for study; consequently, 
the lawyer class are left free to monopolize 
all legal knowledge in this country, which 
they guard with great unanimity of purpose, 
never publishing a summary even of the most 
frequently violated laws with plain instruc- 
tions for people, showing how to avoid mis- 
takes in business transactions, nor preparing 
any text-book of the kind for common 
schools, nor giving such lectures to literary 
societies, or the public. No profession fur- 
nishes so many exciting facts for illustration, 
yet seldom, if ever, do lawyers point out the 
danger to our country of having ignorant per- 
No! 
the instinct ef self-interest is potent with 
them, keeping them as devoted to the pecuni- 
ary interest of their class, as ever was Jesuit 
to the orders of his general. 
the most thoroughly disci- 


sons to enact and administer its laws. 


Lawyers are 





Journat. — You are, | 


| 
| 


bred in idle luxury, which is too often the | 


fate of our sex, and are now forced to earn 
| their own living, like Adam, by the sweat of 
their brow. Being thus brought face to face 
with the injustice, which meets every weman’s 
efforts for independence, they have become 
good subjects for the seed sown by the Wo- 
| MAN’S JOURNAL. I join therefore with Mrs. 
S. H. B. in thinking that, “in this struggle for 
Woman Suffrage, party feeling aught to be 
ignored. 


plined and educated for their profession, of 
any class; for none among them are permit- 
ted to practice the profession without passing 
a satisfactory examination, and 


many are 


graduates from the Law Schools connected 


with the best Colleges and Universities in these 
United States. 
of the best scholars, aud are distinguished 


They comprise a large part 


for their talents, shrewdness and enterprise. 
By far the greatest number of them depend 


on the practice of their profession for a liveli- | 
A daughter of one of the earliest | hood. 


That is, to prosecute or defend in 


But however great has become their effi- | 


any thorough instruction in our system of | 


and a majority of those who administer the | 
laws, received their only school education in | 


—— 
j law suits, criminals, or innocent persons 
accused of misdemeanors or crimes, arraigned 
in behalf of the State the courts, 
Their education qualifies them for the society 
j and good fellowship of the highest in our 
| country. They naturally wish to support 
their families and to educate their children in 
a style corresponding to those with whom 
they associate. In order to do so they must 
have many profitable cases and clients, 

Now, in this fast, free country, all lucra- 
tive business is prosecuted to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Farmers cultivate more land; they 
use improved machinery, hire help, and mul- 
tiply live stock. Miners work more mines 
with improved machinery. Manufacturers 
procure larger quantities of the raw material, 
and set more artisans to work on it. And the 
legal profession, to increase their business, 
must rouse into activity the basest passions of 
depraved human beings, such as envy, malice, 
revenge, deceit, covetousness, and every other 
kindred passion which influences people to 
malign, deceive, defraud, and injure each 
other, and so bring on litigation. The inter- 
minable lawsuits going on in every section 
of our country among all classes of people, 
the innumerable misdemeanors and the atro- 
cious crimes perpetrated in every part, are 
evidence of the extent and magnitude of the 
business of the legal profession. The law- 
yer engaged for the defense and protection of 
the injured and innocent, is fully as depend- 
ent on the wrong-doer for his case and client, 
as is the opposite lawyer, and he not as grate- 
fulto his patron. Lawyers are too clear sight- 
ed not to know that the ignorance of the stat- 
ute laws of all classes of people in this country 
is the chief cause of their business and pow- 
er, for these rest and thrive on the ignorance 
and demoralization of the people. 

Now what is to be done in order to convert 
the talents, education, and enterprise of this 
powerful class to good uses? I answer: Give 
them a good work to do. Employ them in 
the legal enlightenment of the people. Let 
them prepare text books of instruction in the 
statute laws, to be used in all public schools, 
by which the pupils may learn the laws they 
are required to obey, and obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the form and system of our 
government before they go out to take a 
part therein. The people in towns and coun- 
ties should organize societies to hire the best 
lawyers to further instruct them by regular 
public lectures on our civil or statute laws, 
organizing each congregation into classes for 
its study. ‘They should make sure that every 
individual understands the laws for his or her 
protection. Then let honors and emoluments 
be added to the teaching lawyers, proportion- 
ed to their success in keeping their respective 
free from dissensions, 





before 


counties and towns 
misdemeanors, lawsuits, and crimes. 
East Calais, Vermont. C. A. B. Littey. 


—<——_ 


HOW MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTS WOMEN. 





Chauncy E. Cummings is a hack driver, and 
is supposed to be a human being. Wednes- 
day evening Hattie Fiske and Mary E. Blais- 
dell hired Cummings to drive them about the 
city. They went from one saloon to another, 
drinking heavily of liquor. They then went 
to an Eliot street dance house, where they 

drank still more. Then they entered the 
hack, drunk, and Cummings drove them back 
| to the stable, where they were left in the cold 
| for four hours, (from 1 to 5 o’clock, a.m.) In 


| 


| the morning Ilattie Fiske was found to be 





dead, 

Of course nothing will bo done with any 
of the parties to this murder. The brute, 
; Cummings, will not be touched, for he couldn’t 
have done anything better for two drunken 
women, whom he had assisted in getting 
drunk, than to leave them to die of exposure. 
| He was only paid for driving them to the gin 
| shops. ‘The keepers of the rum-shops and 
| dance-house will not be prosecuted for selling 
liquor to drunken women, because the law 
which forbids such sale doesn’t happen to suit 
the authorities of Boston, and they prefer to 
nullify it. Of course these places are nui- 
sances, but there are votes behind them, and 
it will not do to touch them. 

A more righteous law is to be passed by the 
Legislature to-day, if votes enough can be ob- 
tained. It will provide for licensing the very 
men who sold the liquor which sent this wo- 
man to her death. This liquor business, you 
know, is an honorable business, and ought to 
have the sanction of the State. It is said 
that this bill now before the Legislature pro- 
vides a remedy for exactly this kind of affairs. 
It forbids sales to ‘intoxicated persons.” 
True, but did any one ever hear of a license 
law that didn’t have that provision in it, or of 
an instance in which it was enforced? There 
were thousands of arrests for drunkenness in 
Massachusetts under the law of 1868, and not 
a single arrest of a liquor dealer for violating 


the provision forbidding sales to intoxicated 





persons. 

| Sut such facts as these ought not to deter 
the Legislature of Massachusetts from trying 
this old experiment over again, with no new 
| provisions. By all means let the broad shield 
| of the State be hung up in every gin mill in 
Massachusetts, a symbol of the protection 
| and encouragement the Bay State always con- 
We hope no 


one will try to amend the bill so as to ensure 


cedes to legitimate industries. 


—_— 
—— 
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the punishment of those who make women 
drunk; it would discourage liquor dealers. 
Wouldn't it be well, also, to license the noble 
Cummings to drive the women to the liquor 
shops, and give him a monopoly of the busi- 
ness?—Buston News. 

-_<——-_— 


INVESTIGATING PRIVATE LIVES. 


The Beecher trial is nothing more than an 
investigation into the private lives of promi- 
nent persons, and this is what gives it such | 
extraordinary interest to the public. In the | 





and from that time, which was in December 
last, she has not seen or heard anything of 
the money. The rascal who pretended to be 
Mr. Boynton (who, by the way, is a respected 
lawyer,) told Mrs. Quinlan that he had done 
all he could for her, and that she had better 
consult some other lawyer. This was done, 
and the affair is now in the hands of Mr 
Charles Pattee, 27 Niles Block, who is confi- 
dent that additional facts will develop them- 
selves very soon, and the guilty parties brought 
to the justice which they richly deserve. 


—_—<—— 


persons being investigated, society itself is un- | spree OF WOMEN WEAVERS IN ENGLAND. 


dergoing examination, and ten thousand of its 
shams, deceits, hypocrisies and wrongs are be- 


The strike and lock-out of the woolen op- 


ing shown up. The lessons of the trialare need- | eratives is now in full operation in the Dews- 
ed, but the means by which they are being | bury and Batley district, and 25,000 work- 
> ) ) 


brought out are despicable. 
opinion, when the suit for damages was first 
proposed, that Mr. Tilton would be one of the 
chief sufferers by a trial, inasmuch as his own 
shortcomings would be so thoroughly inquired 
into, and so completely shown up as to make 
the claim that he had been damaged by his 
wife’s infidelity seem puerile and absurd. We 
stood upon the broad ground that marriage is 
binding upon two, and that the husband has 
no right to expect more from the wife than the 
wife from the husband, and we thought that 
Theodore Tilton should be one of the very 
last men to insist upon a code of morality for 
women different from the code for men. 
Anna Dickinson spoke grand words upon this 
subject in Steinway Hall, on Friday evening 
of last week, when she said: 

“Since man will talk but will not tell the 
truth; since woman will listen and yet be si- 
lent, I stand here, as I shall stand elsewhere, 
and tell this savage civilization and this infidel 
Christianity, that the sin and the shame come 
from the acceptance for man and woman of 
two moral codes; under the one of which the 
man is acquitted, under the other of which the 
woman is comdemned.”” 

Theodore Tilton chose to take his cause 
into court, and the consequence is, that he 
stands already convicted of unfaithfulness to 
his wife in more than one case. How pitiful 
is the position of the man who goes into 
court to prove that his wife has been guilty 
of the very sins that witnesses lay to his door! 
—TLerre Haute (/nd.) Expire SS. 

— 


WHAT WOMEN CAN DO. 


“What women can do” is very handsomely 
shown in at least, one direction by the third 
Annual Report of the Visiting Committee of 
Bellevue and other hospitals. The Commit- 
tee consists of ladies, all volunteers, who vis- 
it public institutions under the permission and 
restrictions of the Board of Charities. Of 
these institutions we have heretofore known 
only by official reports, and by the stories of 
discharged patients, with an occasional letter 
by a newspaper reporter. But the work of 
the Visiting Committee shows us we should 
have known more for the sake of humanity 
and safety. To know that the pauper chil- 
dren of New York are in daily contact with the 
women sent to prison for short terms by our 
police courts; that for weeks at a time our 
hospitals have been without such indispensa- 
bles as soap and sugar; that medicines and 
food have been often insufficient; and that 
until now, friendless women have been con- 
fined in hospitals of a kind which are almost 
necessarily fatal to such patients, are facts 
which show us how the price of humanity, as 
well as liberty, is the most unceasing vigi- 
lance.—Christian Union. 





A WOMAN SWINDLED. 


Twenty-two years ago a girl living in Bos- 
ton had $300 deposited in one of our savings 
banks in her name, her father depositing it 
without her knowledge at the time. Years 
passed away, and she married a man named 
Quinlan, by whom she had two children. 
Everything prospered with them until her 
husband contracted a pulmonary disease, from 
which he is suffering at the present time. 
Things went on in this way for some time, the 
woman having to work very hard to keep the 
wolf from the door, until last December, when 
an old friend of her father’s informed her of 
the money deposited for her so many years 

She 
informed him that she had not, but that she 
would see about it immediately. A visit was 
made to a former employer. This man, 
who seems to have played the part of a rascal, 
told her to call in the next morning and he 
would introduce her to his lawyer. This she 
did, and an introduction was given to a law- 
yer claiming to be a Mr. Boynton, a member 
of the Suffolk Bar. It appears that she had 
been to other well-known lawyers in Boston, 
but their charges were so exhorbitant that 
she could not pay them, and accordingly sought 
her old employer. The lawyer told her to be 
atthe Probate Court the next morning, and 
the money would be all ready at that time. 
The woman presented herself at the time ap- 
pointed, and received $1518, which she says 
she counted at the time, and put into her bo- 
som for safe keeping. Hardly had she got the 
tioney when a tall, fine-looking man stepped 


ago, and asked if she had ever drawn it. 


up, and tapping her on the shoulder, read 
paper in a kind of an undertone, the sub- 
stance of which was that she must give up } 
the money tohim. The woman consulted her 


Mweyer, and he informed her that the money 


We ventured the men and workwomen are out of employment, 


| while all the mills in the heavy woolen dis- 
| trict, with one or two exceptions, are standing 
still. The dispute arose out of the action 
taken by the masters in reference to the pay- 
ment of weavers. The ‘‘plain-loom’’ weav- 
ers have hitherto been much less remunera- 
tively paid than the ‘*box-loom” weavers, con- 
sequently, difficulty was frequently found in 
obtaining sufficient hands to work the former. 
In order to remedy this, the masters decided 
on a uniform scale of prices throughout the 
district. The weaving is done by women, 
and they without delay, intimated their dis- 
satisfaction with the change. The great ma- 
jority found that the result of the alteration 
would be a material diminution of their wages, 
and they determined to strike againstit. The 
masters, finding the weavers obdurate, decid- 
ed on a general lock-out. The first meeting 
of the operatives was held at Spinkwell, 
Dewsbury, on February 15th, when the num- 
ber present, was estimated at 10,000, the major- 
ity of whom were women. Mrs. Wood was 
voted to the chair, and several men and wo- 
Next 
day, another meeting was held in the same 





men operatives addressed the meeting. 


place, again presided over by Mrs. Wood, 
There were some 5,000 or 6,000 present, prin- 
cipally women, with a large proportion of 


girls. Oneof the women said they had been 


threatened with being ‘‘clammed to death if 
they did not yield to the masters, but if they 
did yield they would be equally ‘‘clammed”’’ 
to death; and for her part, if she had to suf- 


fer it, she would as soon be ‘*clammed” to 
death idle, as working.—Women’s Suffrage 
Journal. 





FILIAL AFFECTION OF WOMEN AUTHORS. 


The instances in which great 
geniuses among women have been almost mor- 
bidly devoted to their fathers, in particular, 
suggests a question as to whether this be due 
to some unknown psychological law. The 
frequent occurrence of such cases is very 
striking; Miss Burney talked and wrote of 
her father as if he were a superior being; 
and, to gratify his wish that she should re- 
tain her place at court, sacrificed health, hap- 
piness, fame—almost life itself. Miss Whit- 
ford’s position with regard to her father dur- 
ing his life was that of a devoted slave toa 
selfish and inconsiderate master; and kis 
death, which filled all her triends with joy 
and thankfulness on her account, overwhelm- 
ed her with sincere grief. Miss Edgeworth 
was hardly less devoted to her father, though 
he, fortunately, in spite of some vanity and 
eccentricity, was not unworthy of her deep 
affection. Madame de Stael’s absolute wor- 
ship of her father has often been described. 
Schiller’s daughter, the Baroness von Gleich- 
en Russwurm, author of some beautifully 
written works about her parents, seemed to 
live in constant thought of him, and to rever- 
ence his name as something almost holy. 
But it would be useless to attempt to specify, 
within the present limits, the various instances 
of this peculiarity observable in great ‘‘wo- 
| men of letters.”,—J/earth and Ilome. 


oe 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 





numerous 








A comparison of the Relative Legal Status 
of the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western 
Civilization, by Trubner & Co., shows that laws 
have always been framed by men, and every- 
where in early states of civilization women 
have been under the perpetual guardianship 
of men, devoid of all independence of action. 
These two facts underlie the history of law 
relating to women everywhere; but every- 
where, also, we meet the fact that where civ- 
ilization advances, the status of women ad- 
vances proportionately; laws relating to un- 
married women first become modified; later 
and more slowly, those relating to wives ap- 
proximate towards that recognition (more or 
less incomplete as yet) of equal individuality 
and interdependence between men and women. 
This little book, in-a brief compass, clearly 
relates the condition of the existing law of 
European countries as relating to women; 


from it we may deduce the comparative de- 
grees in which different States have passed 
away from the stage of perpetual tutelage, 
and come under the influence of the desire for 
equality before the law; and in the compari- 
son we shall find England by no means in the 
front. The backward condition of the law in 
England amply illustrates the syllogism with 
which the author opens, ‘‘Laws are generally 
the 
never had a part in making laws. 


Women have 


Therefore 


made to favor makers. 





Must be vivenup. This was accordingly done, 


itis likely they will occupy legally a lower 


position than men,"’ and must continue to do 
so, we may well believe, as long as they con- 
tinue to have no voice in legislation. It is 
useless to urge that as other countries have 
advanced beyond us without giving women 
the franchise, that therefore we may advance 
further without doing so. We want not part 
advance, but as complete an advance as pos- 
sible. Moreover, in what country has direct 
representation the same all-penetrating influ- 
ence as it has in English legislation? The 
Code Napoleon, friend of the Revolution, and 
great protest for equality, set the example of 
improving the status of women, placing them 
in a more equal position in the eye of the law. 
And this example has been followed and car- 
ried further by those States which have mod- 
eled their codes on the Napoleon code; thus 
in Austria, wives ‘‘can make wills, and in 
general dispose of their property as they please, 
and sue or be sued in respect of it, without 
marital authorization or control; and just as 
they have the free disposition of their prop- 
erty, so they can contract with others as they 
please;’’ do our readers need to be reminded 
that no English women can do these things, 
except under the limit and conditions ot that 
patchwork Married Women Property Act of 
1870 ? while in Italy ‘“‘women occupy a posi- 
tion to-day which may possibly serve as an 
example to ourselves when the women shall 
have entered upon another century.” I 
heartily commend this book to the attention 
of all who wish to see Englishwomen enfran- 
chised and English law equalized.— Women 
and Work. 


HARVARD SCHOLARSHIPS. 





There are 92 scholarships in Harvard Col- 
lege for the aid of poor students; the total 
annual income is about 21,000. It was a man 
who planned 22 of these scholarships, which 
yield more than one quarter of the income 
derived from the whole 92; but the money by 
which they were established, came in point of 
fact, from a woman taxpayer. No young 
woman of the State, no matter how scholarly 
she may be, can, however, hope to receive any 
aid from the bounty of this large-hearted wo- 
man. <A subscription has just been started, 
for a new medical school building to be con- 
nected with the college. Out of the $100,700, 
just published as subscribed, $80,500 was con- 
tributed by women, and the largest single sub- 
scription 320,000 was by a woman taxpayer. 

May we not reasonably hope, therefore, 
that Harvard College will yet open its doors 
tu women, when it is thus willing to receive 
their money ? 

It seems mean to exclude them from all use 
of the educational advantages which have 
been accumulating at Cambridge for over 
two centuries, and at the same time to urge 
them to contribute to increase these advan- 
tages. It does not seem to be impossible to 
educate female physicians in Paris, in Zurich, 
in Boston University, or in other places. 
Why is it impossible in Harvard ? and yet all 
that Harvard can now do for the higher edu- 
cation of women is to be willing to certify that 
they have been able to obtain a good educa- 
tion elsewhere. Wo. I. Bowpiren. 

From Taxation of Women in Massachusetts. 





OUR INSANE ASYLUMS. 


April 25, 1873, an act was appoved by which 
the Legislature of Massachusetts authorized 
the expenditure of six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the erection of an Insane Asy- 
lum at Danvers, in the north-eastern part of 
the Commonwealth. 

May 2, 1873, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars were authorized to be paid 
out of the state treasury, for the enlarging 
and repairing of Taunton Lunatic Hospital. 

June 4, 1873, twenty-five thousand dollars 
were allowed, to be paid out of the treasury to 
the trustrees of the Worcester Lunatic Hospi- 
tal. 

Feb. 14, 1874, ninety-five thousand dollars 
were appropriated for the support and relief 
of state lunatic patients in state hospitals, 

Feb. 24, 1874, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars were appropriated towards the 
erection of the new hospital at Worcester. 

March 18, 1874, fifty thousand dollars were 
allowed, to be expended by the trustees of the 
Taunton Lunatic Hospital. 

April 15, 1874, three thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-nine dollars and ninety cents 
were appropriated to pay the city of Worces- 
ter on account of benefit to the land of the 
Ilospital from sewers and drains constructed 
in the city. 

April 28, 1874, there was approved ‘‘An act 
in addition to ‘An Act to establish a Hospital 
for the Insane in the north-eastern part of the 
Commonwealth.’” By this act, two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars were appropriated 
to the new Hospital at Danvers, the same to 
be in addition to the amount first appropriat- 
ed. 

These heavy sums are not all the expenses 
connected with Insane Asylums. There are 
costs connected with the State Board of Char- 
ities, there are traveling expenses for pauper 
These 
sums add to the taxes and are paid into the 
treasury by the people. June 8, 1874, an Act 
was approved ‘‘to apportion and assess a State 
Tax of Two Million, Dollars,’? which assess- 
ment must necessarily follow these large ap- 
propriations. 


patients, and numerous incidentals. 


Taxation does not complete the cost of 
p 


these institutions. Families and individuals 


are drained of money until they have no more 
and 


to spare, then the institutions coolly 


transfer the destitute patients to the pauper 








list. Large establishments have no compunc- 


tions of conscience, especially if they are in | 
any way connected with government, and 
families may empty their purses into the jaws | 
of lunatic hospitals without even a “thank | 
you” from any one. 5 

This vast outlay should be compensated by 
the care and attention bestowed upon the in- | 
mates, and by the restoration to happiness of | 
the sufferers. The Statutes give us little in- 
formation relative to these points, or to the 
true condition of the patients; the Legislature 
receives little information on this point; the | 
published Reports of the Institutions are but 
statistics gilded with fine phrases; the testi- 
mony of patients is not admitted as evidence; 
and therefore the people are ignorant as to the 
true results of all their efforts. 

We find, recorded in the Legislative pro- 
ceedings for 1874, two items that awaken our 
attention. Feb. 14, 1874, an Act was approv- 
ed, granting three hundred dollars as annuity 
to Jane Parks. May 11, 1874, it was ‘Resolv- 
ed, That during the period of two years from 
the first day of January eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five, an annuity of two hundred dol- 
lars per annum, in equal quarterly payments, 
shall be paid to Jane Parks of Cambridge, wid- 
ow of the late James Parks.” 

Inquiring and searching as to why these an- 
nuities should be paid to Jane Parks, we find 
that her husband was killed in an insane asy- 
lum, and the fact being proved that he came 
to his death by the brutal treatment he receiv- 
ed within the institution, the Legislature feels 
bound to bestow annuities upon the widow. 

We find no legislative record as to how 
many others have been killed, nor as to those 
who are half-killed and left to linger on in 
misery, nor as to the hunger within the walls, 
nor as to many other things that are recorded 
on the book of Time, graven with the dia- 
mond points of human agony. 
ords we must look elsewhere than in the Stat- 
ute books. —The Note Book.’ 
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For these rec- 








Tuesday, April 6, 
The undersigned will open their two Mil- 
linery and Hair Establishments under the 


” COHEN'S 


Millinery and Hair Emporium, 


and will offer a large and varied stock of 
latest importations, at moderate prices. 

We have succeeded in securing stylish 
and competent Milliners, and having an 
established reputation in the Hair trade, 
we solicit the patronage of all who wish to 
purchase the most fashionable and best 
Millinery and Human Hair at’ reasonable 
prices. 

We have constantly on hand a large 
stock of Hats and Bonnets, trimmed and 
untrimmed, Dress Caps, Misses’ Hats and 
Infants’ Bonnets; Flowers, Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, Velvets, Silks, and every 
material required for the Millinery trade. 


IN OUR HAIR DEPARTMENT 


we have a full line of switches, in every 
variety of shade and size, and gray-mixed; 
also Back Sets, Side and Cluster Curls, 
Puffs, Frontpieces, etc., ete., all adapted 
to the Spring styles. 


Strictly Fair and Square Dealings 
AT 
COHEN’S 
Millinery and Hair Emporium, 


CORNER WASHINCTON STREET 
AND TEMPLE PLACE, 


Entrance from both streets, 
AND 


COHEN’S 


Millinery and Hair Emporium, 
34 WINTER STREET, 


Next to Shepard, Norwell & Co's. 


M.M. COHEN & CO. 


15—It 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 














ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 
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(Of the late Carpet House of Sweetser & Abbott,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


CARPETS, 


Would respectfully invite attention to their NEW, 
LARGE, and CHOICE STOCK of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra Super, 


AND LOW PRICED 


—" 
a 


MATTINGS, O1L CLOTHS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c,, 


Selected expressly for Spring trade. Having taken 
advantage of the market, and bought at low prices 
direct from manufacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same at Wholesale or Retail at 


PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION! 


The Mat Department is stocked with the largest 
and best assortment of Mats and Rugs ever offered 
in this market, presenting unusual opportunities to 
Wholesale as well as Retail buyers. 

On the Entrance floor may be found a full stock of 
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G. ABBOTT & CO., 


New Washington, Oor. Friend 8t., 


NOS. 76, 78 & 82 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTON. 10—8t 





Healds’ Hygeian Home. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids, offers as 
advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 
ters, “indirect” steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet 
raried Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,’ 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind care and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman physician. Come 
and learn how to regain health od how to keep it. 
For circular, address 


PUSEY HEALD, M.D., or MARY H, HEALD, M.D, 
3—13t 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
LW 2M, OF THE 


\ c ’ ’ 
y m» Family Favorite 


wa SEWING 
MACHINE! 









Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without Jirst ex- 
amining lt. Our 

7 
New G. F.. No. 2, 
runs without noise, snd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 

Special inducements to agents. 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
14—34it JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 
GOULD, Boston, 


J . J A Yy chance to agents, 


comanie Pictures, and Novelties. 
free. 


offers the best 

Scraps and Decal- 

64-p. catalogue 
14—4t 





Ladies, Look Qut For Tramps! 


To become a good shot, take away the fear of Fire- 
Arms, and have something good for Parlor Amuse- 
ment, practice with 






Ritle Air Pistol, 
ONLY $5.00. 


s.uvots Darts or Slugs perfeetly accurate. No noise, 
as the force is air alone. bark 

From the Commiander-in-Chiet of the U. 8, Army. 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE U.S. 
Sr. Louris, Mo., FEB. 22, 1875. 

.... It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite ac- 
curate in aim, and useful in preparing one for the 
more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. As 
such, Lhave no hesitation in recommending it as the 
| best Parlor Pistel of which L have knowledge. 

Yours truly, W. T. SHERMAN, Gen’l, 

Each pistol is put up in a neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t and a combined claw and wrench, 

Price complete 35.00. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express or by mail on receipt of price and 35 cts. 
for postage. POPE BROS., M’r’rs, 45 HicH Sr., 
Boston, 14—10t 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


EAcH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


 GONVENTION AT MELROSE. 


The MIDDLESEX COUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION will hold their second Convention in 
MELROSE, on Wednesday, April 21, afternoon and 
evening. It is expected that Mrs. LIVERMORE, 
Bisnor Haven, Hon. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, MRs. 
Howe, Mrs. STONE, and other favor'te speakers 
will be present. The Smirn SISTERS are invited, 
and it is hoped they will be present to tell the story 
of their wrongs. Melrose is on the Boston & Maine 
R. R., and is easy of access, trains running almost 
every hour to and from Boston. Ample provision 
will be made to entertain guests, and all are cordially 
invited. Further particulars next week. 

Mrs. H. H. Rosinson, President. 








CENTENNIALS. 

Before another fortnight has elapsed, the 
Centennial celebration of the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord will have been held. The 
great achievement which made the 19th of 
April forever memorable will have been re- 
cited. The meed of honor which such deeds 
command will have been rendered. Song 
and speech and toast and martial music will 
have been heard, where, a hundred years ago, 
were heard the rifle shots, and the hurrying 
feet of men who shed their blood and gave 
their lives for the principle that ‘‘Goverments 
derive their just power from the consent of 
the governed.” 

Now, when the century gathers up its 
years, another set of men rise up to recite the 
praise of the brave dead. Naturally we ask 
what have the men of to-day done, to make 
them worthy to celebrate the heroes of ‘*76?” 
What have they done that will be honored, or 
even be told at all? 

The deadly strife of a hundred years ago 
was waged against those who imposed and 
took taxes without asking leave of the wronged 
men who were so taxed. 

But Lexington and Concord, to-day, for 
this very celebration, impose and take taxes 
from the wronged women of these towns with- 
out leave asked. Men who have no money of 
their own to be taxed, or to give, vote that 
Louisa M. Alcott shall be taxed a large sum 
to help them make a parade in commemoration 
of deeds which they do not imitate. In the 
town of Concord one fifth of all the taxes is 
paid by women. The town has voted to ex- 
pend ten thousand dollars upon this celebra- 
tion. In other words the men of Concord have 
taken from the women of Concord two thou- 
sad dollars without their consent, and have 
spent it in celebrating the principle that ‘‘taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
Their example toward the women is exactly 
that of George III. towards the men for whom 
the 19th of Aprilis forever sacred. They in- 
vite Governor Gaston, who refused so much 
as to mention in his message the fact that the 
State of Massachusetts, in the matter of taxes, 
treats the women of the State just as the 
Colonists were treated a hundred years ago. 

Not one of all the towns or cities invited to 
unite on the 19th with Lexington and Concord, 
have ever, in any way, offered to help women 
secure for themselves representation with their 
taxation. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts votes 
down the petition of the women and the mem- 
bers who sustain it. From the Governor down, 
or up, the ruling power in Massachusetts now 
exercises and always has exercised over the 
women the same tyranny which the British 
Government exercised over the colonists. It 
has added insult to injury by classing women 
with idiots and criminals. Even the Great 
Republic, after the war, punished Jefferson 
Davis by giving him a political rank with wo- 
men. What has sucha government or such 
a set of men to do with a celebration like that 
of Lexington and Concord? 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!”’ 


Half of the people, the women, are held as 
subjects by this government, just as the Brit- 
ish Government held the colonists. If it was 
wrong then, is it right now? If those old op- 
pressors a hundred years ago were rightly 
called tyrants, are these who do the same 
thing to-day any less so? 

George William Curtis has a right to be 
heard at Concord, and so have Whittier and 
Mrs. Howe, at Lexington. 
stood for equal human rights. 


They have always 
But the public 


Foster and the property of the Sisters Smith ) bare majority and the party that loses will 


| sold at public auction for the same principle 


for which men died at Lexington and Concord, | 


and have given not even a sign of sympathy 
with or interest in the matter—these are the 
true descendants of George III, and have no 
right to participate in any honors offered to 
the brave men who lie dead in Concord and 
Lexington. They belong to the Tories of that 
old time. They may offer speech or song, 
they may form part of the procession, but 
they are one in spirit with the British a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Is it not as much a crime and sin to trample 
on the rights of 15,000,000 of women now, 
as it was to dothe same thing to a much 
smaller number of men a century ago? Was 
it worse to tax men without their consent then, 
than it is to tax women now? Was it worse 
to govern men without their consent then, than 
it is to do the same to women now? 

No! the sin and crime and shame are the 
same, and will be so esteemed one hundred 
years hence. The only persons who can con- 
sistently take part in these celebrations are 
they who are striving to secure for women 
the application of the principle, for the main- 
tenance of which the battles of Lexington and 


Concord were fought. L 6 
PARTY EXTREMITY WOMAN’S OPPORTU- 
NITY. 


Last week we analyzed the votes of the 
Massachusetts Legislature on the question of 
Woman Suffrage, and showed the proportion 
given for and against it by Republicans and 
Democrats respectively, also by prohibitionists 
and friends of liquor license. In the House 
58 Republicans voted for Suffrage and 66 
against it, while in the Senate the Republi- 
can vote was a tie, 10 Republicans voting for 
Suffrage and 10 against it. 

In the House 48 Democrats voted against 
Suffrage to 14 in favor, while in the Senate 17 
Democrats voted against it and not one in 
favor. 

In other words, the heavy majority against 
us in both Houses was composed very largely 
of Democrats, and the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, so far as we can judge by the 
action of its Senators and Representatives, is 
about equally divided on the question. 

It is never wise to generalize on too narrow 
a basis. The Republicans of this State, be- 
ing almost wholly composed of citizens of na- 
tive birth, may be more progressive than Re- 
publicans elsewhere. The Democrats of this 
State, being largely composed of citizens of 
foreign birth, may be less progressive than 
Democrats elsewhere. But we find a signifi- 
cant coincidence in the vote of the United 
States Senate, May 29, 1874, upon the motion 





of Hon. A. A. Sargent of California, to es- 
tablish Woman Suffrage in the Territory of 
Twenty-two Senators voted and 
paired in favor of Woman Suffrage. Thirty 
Senators voted and paired against it. The 22 
ayes were ail Republicans. Of the 30 nays 
there were: 


Republicans........-+++-eseeees PTT TST rrr 18 
Democrats........ Ceecccccccccccccccees reve AZ 


Pembina. 


In other words, of the Republicans who vot- 
ed and paired on the question of Woman Suf- 
frage in the Senate there were: 


Republican ayes.....seecceeccereceeeeecens 22 
Republican nays..........++ C00 cocescccens 18 


showing a majority of Republican Senators in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, with a unanimous 
Democratic vote against it. 

We state these facts to show where our 
strength really lies. But we do not state 
them to induce Suffragists to support Repub- 
licans or to oppose Democrats. On the con- 
trary we urge Suffragists to vote against ev- 
ery Republican candidate who is not in favor 
of Suffrage and to support a Suffrage Demo- 
crat in preference. By so doing, one or both 
parties will be forced to adopt Woman Suf- 
frage. Until we doso, both parties will evade 
it. Our worst enemies are such Republicans 
as Rice of Worcester, Codman of Boston, and 
Pierce of Milton; every Woman Suffrage Re- 
publican should fight them in caucus and at 
the polls. Every vote given for such men is 
treason to liberty. 

We draw from these figures great political 
encouragement. In the present state of par- 
ties Suffragists can soon compel favorable ac- 
tion. 

The Republican party has been in power for 
fifteen years. A party in power is always 
conservative. With an overwhelming major- 
ity at its command no dominant party ever 
voluntarily assumed the burden of carying a 
greatreform. Having enough voters already, 
why risk the emoluments of office by trying to 
make more voters? Why alienate friends 
with votes, for the sake of conciliating friends 
without votes? ‘‘A voter in hand is worth 
twoin the bush,”’ says the politician. And so, 
while Impartial Suffrage for the negro has 
become the accepted shibboleth of Republican 
orthodoxy, Impartial Suffrage for Woman 
is put into the platform before election and 
dismissed with a sneer afterwards. 

But, thank God! no party can live long 
Corruption in high places 
The in- 
tepublican phalanx of 1872 has be- 
The Re- 


upon its laurels, 
soon saps the foundations of power. 
vincible 
come the wavering column of 1875. 





men who have seen the moral warfare for the 
rights of women, and have spoken no word to 
help—who have seen the home of Abby Kelly 


publican ascendancy is at an end. Whatever 


may be the result of the Presidential election 


| 
' 
| of 1876 the party that wins will succeed by a | 


be a formidable and dreaded opposition. 

| ‘The Republican extremity is Woman’s op- 
portunity. Now is our time to strike! There 
are a considerable number of men and a much 
more considerable number of women in every 
town, in every Northern and Western State, 
who hold Woman Suffrage to be the most im- 
portant political reform of the Century. Let 
these men and women band themselves to- 
gether, resolved to break party lines whenever, 
by so doing, they can elect to the Legislature 
or to Congress, a man who will work and vote 
for Woman Suffrage. All we need is to have 
the courage of our opinions. The motto of 
the Abolitionists was ‘‘Liberty first and Union 
afterwards.” Our motto must be ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage first and Party afterwards.’’ The 
place to begin in is our own town or ward; 
the time to begin is Now. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage in each 
town and Senatorial district should confer 
with each other immediately, and lay their 
plans to secure Representatives and a Senator 
next fall who are friendly to Suffrage. The 
men who voted for Suffrage this winter should 
if possible be re-elected, or be replaced by men 
equally reliable; every man who voted against 
it should be converted or set aside. Wherever 
Republicans can do this only by supporting a 
Woman Suffrage Democrat, let such a Demo- 
crat be elected by Republican votes. Wher- 
ever Democrats can do this only by support- 
ing a Woman Suffrage Republican, let such a 
Republican be elected by Democratic votes. 
See every man of either party who is likely 
to be put in nomination next fall, and endeav- 
or to interest him in the question. 

In this work women can be as effective as 
men, and both men and women are needed. 
The enemies we have most to fear are not 
our opponents but our own lukewarm friends, 
whose faith without works is dead. The Suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts can secure a majori- 
ty of our very next Legislature if they only 
will todoso. But so long as they make Suf- 
frage secondary to any other political ques- 
tion so long they will be treated with con- 
tempt. When they make it primary and par- 
amount to all other questions, they wil suc- 
ceed. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut enjoys the reputation of being 
quite conservative in its public policy, and it 
will not be supposed that the cause of Woman 
Suffrage has made rapid progress within the 
boundaries of this old Commonwealth. Here, 
as elsewhere, prejudice is strong, and old-time 
usages are held in reverence simply because 
of their antiquity. Experiments in political 
science are avoided, and only obvious and un- 
mistakable principles of social or political ac- 
tion are likely to receive support from the 
masses of our people. Questions like Suf- 
frage for women, resting upon debatable 
ground, are treated with coldness and dislike. 

But with these and many other disadvan- 
tages to contend against, we who favor Wo- 
man’s enfranchisement are in no wise despond- 
ent when we review the results of our labors. 
Our numbers are not large; our financial con- 
dition is not encouraging; our hopes of favor- 
able legislative action have not been realized. 
But nevertheless our organization has contin- 
ued. Some of our most influential citizens— 
clergymen, lawyers, and merchants—are in 
sympathy with the cause. Many of them are 
enrolled as officers of our state association, and 
others who do not actively participate in the 
movement, afford pecuniary aid. The State 
Conventions have, as a rule, been well sup- 
ported. 

Perhaps, in New Haven, more has been ac- 
complished than in any other locality. Week- 
ly meetings are held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to which all persons are cordially in- 
vited. Woman Suffrage is discussed in all its 
branches,together with other questions of pub- 
lic importance. Thus a good degree of inter- 
est is created, and many who at first attend 
from motives of curiosity, come the second 
time because of real interest in the movement. 
The debates are open to all, the persistent and 
dogmatic opponent of Suffrage having full 
liberty to interpose objections which, if cour- 
teously pressed, meet with a respectful hear- 
ing. This course has proved beneficial in the 
extreme, for our enemies perceive that we 
have unlimited confidence in the soundness of 
our position, else we should refuse to expose 
our citadel to assault. 

At the last session of the Legislature the 
New Haven Association secured the services 
of eminent speakers from abroad,who, in con- 
junction with some of our own members, made 
a bold attack upon the patient Legislative 
Committee. For several afternoons six or sev- 
en estimable gentlemen listened with atten- 
tion to the Misses Smith, Miss Anthony, and 
others. But arguments were of no avail, and 
women’s eloquence, coupled with man’s log- 
ic, composing an ‘‘Olla Podrida” of wit, facts 
and appeals, made but little impression upon 
the obdurate hearts of the Committee-men. 
They made an adverse report, and so the mat- 

| terended. But we trust the throng of specta- 
| tors who gathered in the forum on those mo- 








mentous days will remember and will con- 


} 


sider the justice of our cause, then so ably 
presented. At any rate the attendance upon 
our meetings has since improved. 


| New Haven seems to be just now the focus 
| of Woman Suffrage interest throughout Con- 
necticut, and if we mistake not, there is no 
other active local organization in any town or 
city in the State. There are probably those 
who sympathize with us in every hamlet, but 
they are not sufficiently numerous to form an 
Association, except as they unite with the gen- 
eral State Society. Nothing can exceed the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of certain noble wo- 
men in our midst, who became identified with 
this reform at birth, and have continucd to 
urge its claims with pen, and voice, and purse, 
through all its stages of progress. Intel- 
ligent, cultivated, refined, they labor with 
conrteous persistency, though ridiculed and 
denounced by those who profess ignorance 
of the merits of the question. Have we rea- 
son to be despondent when such workers are 
amongst us? 

One lady, well-known in influential circles, 
has raised hundreds of dollars by her own un- 
aided exertions. Another canvassed our city 
for days to secure funds, with which to pay 
the rent of our place of meeting. Such wo- 
men are in earnest. May an enlightened 
public sentiment soon reward them for their 
toil! 

But the crowded state of your columns for- 
bids further amplification, though we should 
like to describe our prospects and dwell upon 
other features of Suffrage work in Connecti- 
cut. Rest assured the leaven is working, and 
must eventually take firm hold upon numbers 
of our people. The results of enfranchise- 
ment in Wyoming and in England are becom- 
ing widely known, and intelligent men and 
women will ere long acknowledge the substan- 
tial facts upon which these results are based. 
May God speed the day when justice and 
right shall overcome bigotry and prejudice! 


F. Srantey Roor. 
New Haven, Ct. 





PROGRESS OF CO-EDUCATION. 


The old-time prejudices against the admis- 
sion of women to all the higher forms of in- 
tellectual training in College and University, 
are noticeably giving way. Conservative so- 
cial theories are always best refuted by the 
stately march of society itself. Before 
this march the arguments and make-shifts of 
those who would base educational privilege 
upon sex are fast falling. Buta few years 
ago there was not one College in the United 
States open tomen and women alike. In 1867 
Mrs. Dall could enumerate twenty-two; in 
1873, according to the last “Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education,” 
there were ninety-seven. From the same re- 
port it appears that out of one hundred and 
twenty Commercial Colleges, reporting to the 
Bureau, at least seventy per cent. are conduct- 
ed upon the co-educative plan. It is further 
shown, that of the institutions of secondary 
instruction in the country (Academies, Normal 
and High Schools), only about seventeen per 
cent. are for boys alone, nineteen per cent. 
for girls alone, while over sixty per cent. are 
for boys and girls together. ‘The Commission- 
er well remarks: ‘This shows that Co-educa- 
tion is a predominant feature of secondary 
education among us.”’ 

In free, republican Switzerland, the old Ital- 
ian plan of admitting women to all depart- 
ments of the University has been in progress 
since 1864. So satisfactory have been the re- 
sults, that when, in 1873, under pretext that 
they were acquiring dangerous political views, 
and possibly pursuing medical studies for 
doubtful purposes, the ‘‘paternal’’ government 
of Russia recalled the one hundred Russian 
young women, who were studying in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, the Senate of the Universi- 
ty entered at St. Petersburg a formal protest 
against these false insinuations, and request- 
ed a repeal of the ukase. Though unable to 
carry the latter point, they did obtain permis- 
sion for a portion of the recalled students to 
remain and complete their courses of study. 
The rector of this progressive University 
writes that, during last summer, twenty-eight 
young women were matriculated, one half of 
the number Russians. In the University of 
Berne there are at the present time thirty-two 
lady students, and in neither is any discrimi- 
nation made in favor of the stronger sex. 

Last August, Gottingen graduated Miss 
Sorura von Kowacewsky as Doctor of Phil- 
osophy and Magister of Liberal Arts. About 
the same time Berne conferred its first medi- 
cal degree upon a woman, and found the can- 
didate deserving of the highest distinction 
(‘summa cum laude’). Professor Victor 
Boumert of Zurich has just published a book, 
entitled ‘‘Woman—Study, according to expe- 
rience in the University of Zurich.”” The 
facts and testimonies presented by him—tes- 
timonies from mature students as well as Pro- 
fessors,—show that the plan of co-education 
has triumphantly vindicated itself in that in- 
stitution. 

All over the Christian world the doors of 
Universities, Art-schools, and all Institutes for 
special training are steadily opening. Scarce 
a number of the ‘* Victoria,” “Der Mrauenan- 








walt,’ **La Donna,” and similar organs, appears 
without chronicling some new advance toward 
equality of educational facility for men and 


women. Even the oldest Universities of the 


continent are yielding to the new demand. 
| Not only at Vienna and Paris are women wel- 





| comed_ to university instruction, but of late 
they have been reported in attendance at 
Rome, Padua, Milan, Leipsic, Breslau, Got- 
tingen, St. Petersburg, and even Upsala. In 
one or two of these cases the admission of 
women to all departments may yet lack for- 
mal official sanction, but the actual attend- 
ance is at least evidence of a growing liberal- 
ity of administration, and in such matters 
privileges de facto speedily ripen into privi- 
leges de jure. 

In no country has co-education in the Uni- 
versities appeared so unattainable as in Great 
Britain. In no other are the powers thatcon- 
trol the immense resources devoted to univer- 
sity work so fortified against the influence of 
public opinion, or so personally and socially 
committed to tradition. And yet, even in 
Great Britain there are not a few tokens of 
progress. Though the Edinburgh University 
is not yet open to Miss Jex-BLake and her 
brave companions, it is something that the 
British Parliament has entertained a bill for 
its opening; and that the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, which up to 1858 had absolute con- 
trol of the University, has officially memori- 
alized Parliament in favor of the measure. 
It is also significant that among other memo- 
rials in its favor there was a petition from 
twenty-six professors in Scotch Universities, 
and one signed by sixteen thousand women. 

Within the year the convocation of the 
University of London has voted, eighty-three 
to sixty-one, to admit women to all degrees 
on precisely the same terms as men; as once 
before, the proposition was only lost by a com- 
paratively small vote in the Senate. 

The so-called ‘‘University Examinations for 
Women” having been opened to young men 
also, have resulted in the establishment of co- 
educative classes and schools in most of the 
great centres of population for the prepara- 
tion of men and women for aforesaid exami- 
nations. Thus the very measure which was 
designed to prevent the establishment of co- 
education in two or three centres, has occasion- 
ed its establishment in more than a score! 

The University of Cambridge alone super- 
intends such co-educative institutions in six- 
teen populous towns and cities. So great is 
the interest in these centers that all expenses 
for the maintenance of the instruction are met 
by the local authorities or by friends of the 
movement. In a letter dated January 4, 1875, 
a public-spirited gentleman offers to the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Nottingham the sum of ten 
thousand pounds for the permanent endowment 
of a co-educative College, under the supervis- 
ion of a syndicate of the University of Cam- 
bridge or the University of Oxford, on condi- 
tion that the city erect suitable buildings upon 
a satisfactory site. 

In London during the past year one College 
has adopted as its corporate name, ‘‘College for 
Menand Women.”’ Already it reports nearly 
five hundred students. In Cambridge, the es- 
tablishment of Newnham Hall and Girton Col- 
lege means seats, sooner or later, for women 
in the University Plenum. Indeed, according 
to the last Report of the National Union for 
Improving the Education of Women, ‘‘more 
than two thirds of all the professional lec- 
tures” of the University of Cambridge have 
already been thrown open to women. Anag- 
itation which has been so signally successful 
cannot stop where it now is. Public meetings 
are being held in different parts of the king- 
dom to protest against the continuance of the 
unjust and exclusive policy of the past. 

At such a meeting, held at Newry, January 
1, 1875, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: ‘1, That in the opinion of 
this meeting, a great injustice is done to the 
women of the United Kingdom in excluding 
them from the higher education of the Colleg- 
es and Universities, and a serious injury there- 
by inflicted on the country itself. 2. That we 
declare our readiness to support any measure 
by which these evils shall be remedied.” 

The leading organs of public opinion are 
more and more favoring the new educational 
movement. ‘*The London Times” lends its 
influence against the crying injustice of the 
present distribution and administration of 
English endowments for the education of boys 
and girls. ‘‘The Examiner’? declares: ‘‘We 
believe the separation of the sexes in the 
worlds of learning and thought to be simply 
evil. To allow young men and women to meet 
together for amusement and frivolity, and 
strictly to part them when at work with any 
serious endeavor, is surely foolish.” 

In our own country, the latest manifesto 
against the new order—“The Building of the 
Brain’’—is weaker than its predecessor, and 
occasions disappointment to every reader. 
Even the dignified and conservative ‘‘North 
American’’ confesses: ‘It must be admitted, 
that Dr. Clarke has failed to bring forward 
any conclusive argument.” 

WituraM F. Warren, 
President Boston University. 


LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Miss Grace Anna Lewis of Pennsylvania, 
will give an introductory course of three lec- 
tures on Natural History, at the rooms of the 
New England Women’s Club, No. 3 ‘Tremont 
Place, Boston, beginning Thursday April 1, 
We hope that a full 


oston. 


(see advertisement). 
audience will welcome this lady to B 
She is a quaker by birth, aud during the dark 
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stormy days of Anti-Slavery agitation wasa | Her articles, published in the journals of the 


devoted Abolitionist. Her home was a rest- 
ing-place for the weary travelers on the Un- 
derground railroad, and she was widely known 
and beloved in Anti-Slavery circles. 

When the war had accomplished the eman- 
cipation of the slave, Miss Lewis turned her 
attention to natural science with the same 
zeal and energy, and she has been known for 
many years in Philadelphia in this connection, 
and has been elected a member of the Scien- 
tific Association. She presents the result of 
her own observations and studies, and has de- 
cided ideas upon the great questions of plan 
and classification of the animal kingdon. 

The lectures have been put at a low price, 
so that teachers and all interested may be able 
to hear them. E. D. C. 





NEW YORK WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Commencement exercises of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary were held at Union League Hall last 
week. Emily Blackwell, M. D., Secretary 
of the Faculty, conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine on Misses Anderson, Gardner 
and Kelsey. ; 

The address by Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
of Grace Church, New York, showed that in 
the so-called dark ages women served success- 
fully as professors of medicine in the Univer- 
sities of Bologna, Milan, Padua, Paris and 
Seville. The address by Bey. T. C. Trow- 
bridge, of Asia Minor, showed the vast value 
of medical missionaries, both men and women. 
The valedictory address by Dr. A. D. M. Kel- 
sey, of the graduating class, was well worthy 
of the head and heart of a true lady. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN MAINE. 


It is learned on inquiry from the authori- 
ties of Maine, that any woman who has been 
ordained to preach for any recognized relig- 
ious denomination, on proof of such fact and 
proper recommendation by any persons per- 
sonally known to the Governor, will be ap- 
pointed to solemnize marriages in any part of 
the State. Any woman who has duties to 
discharge in a public or private office, or in 
any other position where the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon her makes it necessary 
or convenient that she should receive the au- 
thority, will be appointed to take acknowledg- 
ment of deeds and affidavits, as well as to sol- 
emnize marriages for the county in which she 
resides, on presenting evidence of this and 
furnishing the Governor with appropriate rec- 
ommendations of citizens personally known 
to him. The persons appointed are to pay to 
the State the usual fee of $5 for the commis- 
sion. 


ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Woman Suffrage Society of Des 
Moines met in Good Templars’ Hall, with 
President Mrs. M. G. Pitman in the chair. 

Correspondence from Buchanan and Hum- 
boldt counties were read. Items relating to 
Woman’s interest were read by different mem- 
bers. 

The essayist, in her argument for the ballot 
for Woman, noticed particularly the easy ac- 


cess which foreigners find to the voting privi- 


lege, while the wives and mothers of Ameri- 
can citizens are deprived of it; and demon- 
strated the fallacy of attempting to destroy 
the rum power until one-half of the people 
are armed with equal power with the other 
half. 

Samuel Roberts, manager of the Daven- 
port Western Weekly, being present, was in- 
vited to speak, and responded in a happy 
manner. He placed the two reforms, Woman 
Suffrage and Temperance, side by side, and 
its advocates as co-workers, but believed the 
former had even greater obstacles to meet in 
the prejudices of the people. Besides, men, 
being in possession of the ballot, do not feel 
the necessity of it as women do, they are apt 
to forget, and the great question in his view, 
was, how to most effectively bring the matter 
before them? He was confident that through 
the liberal and secular press was of all ways 
most efficient. Get the brain of the State 
enlisted and our cause is won. He believed 
it to be almost universal that men who favor 
prohibition also favor Woman Suffrage, and 
vice versa. 

Miss Porter of the Second Ward High 
School, in response to an invitation, ex- 
pressed her entire sympathy with the cause, 
and said that conversion had been forced upon 
her from experience in the education of girls. 
She believed women should be allowed the 
ballot for their own good, and that they did 
and ought to entertain a higher standard of 
right in regard to its exercise than exists 
among men. 

After the reception of new members, on 
motion, the meeting adjourned to the first 
Thursday in May. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Died, at South Glastonbury, Conn., March | 
| ing liquors. 


25, 1875, Mrs. Roserra E. Buckincuam, aged 
12. She was probably the most beautiful as 
well as the most talented woman ever reared 
She exerted herself in the 
cause of Woman Suffrage until her health 


eave out, and for nearly a year she was most- 


in Glastonbury. 


ly confined tofher bed by distressing illness. 


day, were powerful specimens of intellectual 
effort, and were inserted in many of the news- 
| papers of Hartford, Springfield, Boston, Prov- 
| idence, Chicago, Washington, &c. The Suf 
frage cause has lost an able advocate and 
friend, and society one of its brightest orna- 
ments. J. E. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


' Of the 221,042 teachers in this country, 127, 
713 are women. 





Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary is to have 
a new building at a cost of $50,000. 


There are now thirty-nine young women 
studying at the California State University. 
| The reign of the chignon is over; its glory 
| has departed; its name is Ichabod.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

At the Southboro’ town-meeting four la- 
| dies were elected on the board of trustees of 
| the public library. 





It has been colder in Sweden this winter 
than any other civilized country. In Furudal 
the thermometer marked sixty degrees below 
zero. 

It is a good time for a political house-clean- 
ing this year. The State House needs over- 
hauling. But, for efficient house-cleaning, the 
help of women is needed. 


At the request of the Church of the Disci- 
ples, James Freeman Clarke has consented to 
sit for his portrait when Mr. W. M. Hunt, the 
artist, returns from Mexico. 


Benton is the banner town of Maine on the 
Woman’s Rights question, having, at a recent 
town election, chosen three women as Super- 
intending School Committee. 

Z. R. Brockway, of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed member of board of commissioners 
for charitable, penal, pauper, and reformato- 
ry institutions for eight years. 

At the last annual meeting of the Jndex 
Association, the Directors were authorized to 
change it from a weekly paper to a monthly 
magazine, should they deem it expedient. 

The two largest mixed colleges in the coun- 
try are Oberlin and Michigan University. Of 
| the 1880 students at Oberlin 633 are women; 

of the 1191 at Michigan University 100 are 
| women. 





| The trustees of the Boston Art Museum 
| have voted to apply the proceeds of the sale 
| of Sumner’s art legacy, which amounts to 
about four thousand dollars, to the purchase 
of statues and bass-reliefs. 

By the casting vote of President Loring in 
the Massachusetts Senate, that body has pass- 
ed an amendment to the license bill, under 
which city and town authorities can refuse to 
grant licenses for the sale of liquor. 

The chapel of Laselle Seminary at Au- 
burndale was crowded last Wednesday even- 
ing to its utmost capacity by the pupils and 





friends of the neighborhood, to hear Mrs. 
| Howe’s lecture entitled “Is polite society 
polite ?”” 


The Ohio Legislature has forbidden the lo- 
cal authorities to prohibit the sale of native 
wines, cider and beer—and as they cannot li- 
| cense the sale of any liquor, all there is of 
authority on the question is to prohibit spiritu- 


| ous liquors. 


The Emperor of Brazil proposes to abdicate 
| in favor of his eldest daughter, the Countess 
| @’Eu. The Emperor upon his abdication will 
make a tour of Europe, after which he will 
proceed to the United States, where he will 
make his home. 
Rev. Robert Collyer’s Boston popularity 
seems to be waxing instead of waning. Never 
before has the throng of persons wishing to 
hear him been so great, and no other preach- 
er, of any denomination has proved so at- 
tractive this winter. 


The estimated number of women practising 
as midwives in England and Wales is between 
ten and twelve thousand. The estimated 
number of women in large mauufacturing 
towns and villages attended in their confine- 
ments by midwives is from 30 to 90 per cent. 


The highest court of Nova Scotia has de- 
cided the local-option liquor law invalid, on 
the ground that the Dominion government 
having derived a revenue from the importa- 
tion or manufacture of the liquors, the local 
government has no right to restrict their sale. 


Three accomplished daughters of Professor 
John Morgan of Oberlin are now engaged _ in 
the work of instruction at Munich, Bavaria, 
where they have a family school for young 
ladies, which offers excellent opportunities 
| for art studies, languages and general cul- 
ture. 





| The Legislature of Michigan has passed 
| a resolution proposing an amendment to the 
| Constitution, striking out section forty-seven 
| of article four, which forbids the Legisia- 
| ture granting any license to sell intoxicat- 
It awaits the Governor’s signa- 


| 

ture. | 

It is a noteworthy fact that the colored | 
lawyers, of Boston, Robert Morris and | 
George L. Rutlin, are much in demand, and | 
especially with Trish clients. Morris is an 


especial favorite, his tact and invariable 


good humor materially helping his knowledge ! 
and experience. 

The Westminister Review says of Miss Cobbe’s 
last book: “It is a sign of the times when an 
accomplished and sensitive woman can dis- 
cuss, without the veil of anonymity, such a 
matter as the ‘Life after Death,’ and utter 
thoughts upon it which are not unworthy of 
Francis Newman or Theodore Parker.”’ 


The Boston Investigator shrewdly says: ‘‘Gold 
is the only power which receives universal 
homage. It is worshiped in all lands without 
a single temple, and by all classes without a 
single hypocrite, and often has it been able to 
boast of having armies for its priesthood, and 
hecatombs of human victims for its sacrifices.” 


John Roake of Danby Vt., ran away to Rut- 
land with a thirteen-years-old girl named Ellen 
Shippy, the other day, procured a marraige 
license by representing the girl’s age as twenty, 
and was married. ‘The girl’s father came in 
pursuit and met Roake at the depot, and 
after some talk carried his daughter home 
again 

The school board of Brimfield, Mass., of 
which Ellen P. Shaw has been a member, rec- 
ommend more oral and object teaching, and 
less confinement to the text-books on the 
part of the teachers, and to aid the teachers 
in carrying out the suggestions the town is 
asked to appropriate money for maps and 
globes. 


Julius Nieland of Philadelphia wanted to 
be naturalized. He possessed all the qualifi- 
cations for American citizenship except a sat- 
isfactory religious belief. After inquiring in- 
to the nature of his theological opinions, 
Judge Ludlow indorsed upon the petition: 
‘*Refused on account of being an infidel.” 


It is considered as great a crime to be an 
infidel as it is to be a woman. 


In Great Britain, the women who fill the 
workhouses may be roughly divided into 
three classes—those who are too old to earn 
their living, and have no friends able or 
willing to keep them; those who are hope- 
lessly handicapped with a family of young 
children; and single women who enter ‘the 
House’’ to be confined. 

The English Rolls Court held in Howard v. 
the Bank of England, 31 L. T. Rep., N. S., 
871, that the Married Woman’s Property Act 
of 1870 does not enable amarried woman who 
is entitled to stock for her separate use, which 
is standing in her name jointly with other per- 
sons, to join in the transfer of such stock with- 
out the concurrence of her husband. ~* 

A motion has just been brought forward in 
the Belgian Chamber of Deputies to allow 
women provided with the necessary diplo- 
mas, to practice medicine in Belgium. | Dr. 


Boston University, heldits election of officers 
Friday afternoon, an event which is made | 
worthy of notice by the fact that then, for | 
the first time in the history of this college, 
the presidential chair was assigned to a wo- 
man. The election was made unanimous in 
favor of Miss Julia Latimer, a niece of Dr. 
James E. Latimer, who is an instructor in the 
Boston University Theological Seminary. 
The Popular Science Monthly asserts that wo- 
men will not employ their own sex profes- 
sionally. This is a mistake. Miss Lavinia 
Goodell, who has acquired a good practice at 
the bar in Janesville, Wis., says that, had it 
not been for the support women have given 
her she should not have begun to pay ex- 
penses. Women were her first clients, and 
have been her best paying ones, and her most 
ardent and enthusiastic supporters thus far. 
In an article entitled ‘‘Physiology for Wo- 
men,”’ which appeared in the Woman’s Jour- 
nat of 27th ult., giving an account of work 
in Philadelphia, inaugurated by ‘The 
Woman’s Association for the promotion of 


The Philomathean, a literary society con-| ton, Mass. 
nected with the College of Liberal Arts of i Mrs. M. E. Berry, office of The Note Book, 79 


Communications addressed to 


Oxford Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


At the Spelling match in Music Hall, last 
Saturday evening, the Boston School girls 
beat the students of Harvard University. 
Miss Mary C. Campbell of the West Roxbury 
High School, took the first prize, two volumes 
of Worcester; Miss M. Ella Pitcher took the 
second prize, Webster unabridged; Miss Belle 
Bonnar took the third prize, a volume en- 
titled “Birds of New England;”’ and Mr. C, 
B. Witherby of Harvard, ’76, the fourth prize, 
a volume of poems. The ten holding out the 
longest, also got each a small pronouncing 
handbook, and each of the two failing first 
were awarded boquets. At the close of the 
match, the girls were greeted with the Har- 
vard Rah! Rah! Rah! and Mr. Witherby 
was carried from the hall on the shoulders of 
his classmates. 


An extraordinary instance of concealment 
of sex has been disclosed at Liverpool. 
Amongst the prisoners committed for trial at 
the sessions on charges of felony, was one Wil- 
liam Seymour, a cab-driver. On being re- 





Physiological and Hygienic Knowledge ;”’ the 


both. 

A Hollander, at Byron Centre, Mich., hada 
sick child, and having consulted a clairvoy- 
ant was told that it was bewitched by a mem- 
ber of his family. The child dying, the Hol- 
lander believed it was his brother’s wife who 
had bewitched it, and threatened to kill her, 
whereupon he was arrested and brought to 
Lansing. We can hardly realize that such 
ignorance and superstition still exist among 


solid against Woman Suffrage! 


between October 1 and November 15 of the 
present year. It has been further stipulated 
that Donaldson shall receive $10,000 in case 
he shall make the voyage in seventy-two 
hours, or $20,000 if he shall make it in for- 
ty-eight hours. The agreement was signed 
in this city on the 15th ult. 


‘*Man”’ is a good word, so is ‘* Woman,” yet it 
is surprising to what shifts people will have re- 
course in order to avoid the use of either. A 


nounces hisintention of holding confirmation 
classes during Lent, gets out of the difficulty 





Vieminckx, one of the leading medical men 
of Belgium, opposed the motion. The Min- 
ister of the Interior said that he could give 
no opinion on the subject at present. 


The new “‘tramp law,” which has received 


the Governor’s signature, authorizes overseers 
of the poor or other proper town or city officers 
to require of the tramps they lodge and feed, a 
proper compensation therefor in labor, and to 
keep them at work until 11 o’clock, the suc- 
ceeding day. If the tramp declines to so de- 
base himself, he is to be sent to Bridgewater. 

It is a significant fact that the Boston News, 
which is the only out-spoken Woman Suffrage 
daily paper in Boston, also takes the lead in 
assailing the fraud and jobbery which dis- 
grace our state and municipal government. 
This is not accidental, but natural. The 
influence of Woman Suffrage would put an 
end to a vast amount of extravagance and pec- 
ulation. 

It is a fact not generally known to stu- 
dents of the history of Massachusetts that, 
as recently as 1750, a woman was burned at 
the stake at Charlestown, in this Common- 
wealth, ‘ton the northerly side of the Cam- 
bridge road, about a quarter of a mile above 
the peninsula.”” The woman was a colored 
servant of Captain John Codman, and was 
burned for poisoning her master. 


Samuel J. Dickie called on us Wednesday 
morning, and said that his action in feruling 
some of the young ladies in his school at Hast- 
ings is not only sustained by the school board 
of that village but by the people generally. 
We have no reason to contradict Mr. Dickie, 
but believe him to be an honest and upright 
young man; nevertheless, the flogging or 
feruling of children in the public schools seems 
to usa relic of barbarism.—Lansing Republican. 


At a meeting of the London School Board, 
held on the 27th ult., Miss Amelia Hertzon 
was appointed assistant mistress in the Girls’ 
Department of the Board School, Old Castle 
Street, Whitechapel. This young lady is one 
of the senior and most successful mistresses 
at the Jews’ Free School, whereby another 
instance is afforded of the value of that in- 
stitution as a training school for Jewish 
teachers.—The Jewish World. 

The Swedish Parliameut has passed a Dill 
enabling women by marriage contract to re- 
tain the possession and management of their 
property. The bill encountered much oppo- | 
sition from a large portion of the Orthodox | 
clergy, who maintained that, “as Christ is | 
the head of the Church, the 
head of the household, and equality between | 





man is the 


man and wife is abnormal."* The King has 


given his sanction to the measure. | 


in the following way :—He says ‘‘there will be 
classes for ladies, Monday and Thursday; for 
females, Tuesday and Friday; for gentlemen, 
Wednesday and Saturday; for males, Tues- 
day and Friday.” —Echo. 


A petition signed by seventy-five ‘‘mothers 
of Boston” against the commutation of Pom- 
eroy’s sentence was handed to Gov. Gaston, 
yesterday. Among the names are Mrs. George 
H. Derby, Mrs. R. H. Dana, Jr., Mrs. Gard- 
ner Brewer and Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer. Sev- 
eral of these ladies are opponents of Woman 
Suffrage and in thus ‘“‘meddling with politics” 
are evidently out of their sphere. Women 
have no right to express an opinion on public 
affairs, you know. That belongs exclusively 
to men. 

When the labor classes of this country 
reach the level of those of Europe, the re- 
public will have been demonstrated a failure. 
For the theory of our system was that it 
would prevent the concentration of the gains 
of labor—wealth—in a few hands; that it 
would do away with caste, which means in- 
telligence and wealth to the few, and igno- 
rance and poverty to the many. In saying 
of the wage system of Massachusetts—‘This 
it does by paying no more for labor than the 
bare cost of existence of the body”—the Labor 
Bureau pronounces the doom of the republic.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Even conservative Cambridge is waking up 
to the frauds perpetrated by her political 
rings. For some time pastit has been rumor- 
ed that there had been a “‘looseness’’ on the 
part of certain city officials in the use of car- 
riages for which the city had to pay, and an 
investigation was decided upon by members 
of the city council. The investigation on 
Tuesday evening proved that the suspicions 
were well founded, as there was a recklessness 
shown that was not creditable to a well organ- 
ized city government, especially for the city 
of Cambridge, which has generally prided it- 
self on being entirely free from even the sem- 
blance of ‘“‘Junketing.”’ 

We have received the first number of The 
Note Book, a monthly journal, of which Mrs. 
M. E. Berry is editor and publisher. ‘‘It is 
devoted to the interests of suffering humani- 
ty,” especially to those of the insane. Mrs. 
Berry believes that if the results of our luna- 





| mane system. 


needed. 
hope of inaugurating a better and more hu- 
The paper is very neatly got 


up, and deserves to succeed. Single copies | 


|are for sale and subscriptions taken by A. 


Williams & Co., 185 Washington Street. Bos- 


the present arrangements are not what are 


She has begun the Note Book, in the | 
| nent Throat affection, or an incurable Lung disease, 


us. No wonder that the Hollanders voted | 


clergyman in the Isle of Wight, who an- 


ceived at the jail the prisoner was examined 


name of the Association is incorrectly printed | jn the usual way, when it was discovered that 
as ‘The Woman’s Suffrage Association for,” | “William Seymour” was a female. 
etc. The two Associations are entirely dis- | to the prison officials she stated that she had 
tinct, though some women are members of | jeft her husband, in consequence of his ill- 


In answer 


| treatment, and had been a cab-driver for nine 
| years, three of which had been spent in Lon- 
| don and six in Liverpool. During the whole 
| of this time she had been successful in con- 
cealing her real sex. She was removed to the 
woman’s part of the prison, and the indictment 
against her was duly altered, so as to prevent 
any technical loophole of escape when she 
shall be placed upon her trial. 


On Saturday evening Mrs. Sargent gave the 
last of her receptions for this season. Her 
parlors were filled; an hour or more was given 


$40,000 have been subscribed for the pur- | to a pleasant entertainment, a sort of literary 
pose of constructing a balloon and defraying | picnic, for which original poems were read by 
the expenses incidental to a transatlantic | 
balloon voyage, to be made by Donaldson | 


the host, Mr. Sargent, Mr. C. P. Cranch, Dr. 
T. S. Hunt, Mrs. J. W. Horne, Mrs. Anagnos 
and Mrs. L. C. Moulton. Rey. J. F. Clark 
| read a translation from a poem by Goethe, 

which tells how fire may be hidden and love 
concealed, but a poem—never. That must be 
read, and nobody canhideit. Mr. Wm. Gan- 
nett sent a poem, which Mrs. Cheney read, 
and Mr. Higginson one, which Mrs. Josephine 
Davis read. Mr. Weiss read a portion of his 
lecture on the language of Shakspeare, and 
still there were two hours, perhaps, for conver- 
sation. It wasa novel, interesting and suc- 
cessful party, poets and prose writers being 
largely represented among the listeners as well 
as by the readers. 








The utmost consternation was caused in the 
Democratic Legislature of Delaware, the oth- 
er day, by the advent of a colored man who 
claimed to be a Democrat from Louisiana, 
and represented his desire to confer with the 
Democratic members. He gave his name as 
N. E. Younger, and was provided with letters 
of introduction from prominent Southern Con- 
servatives. Forsome time the horror-stricken 
Democratic members left him cooling his heels 
in the corridors of the capitol, until finding 
that something must be done, he was beckon- 
ed into a room, and a caucus held with him. 
It was remarked that some who spoke of him 
as a ‘‘nigger” before the interview, referred 
| quite respectfully to him when it was over, as 
‘‘not a bad-looking darky, after all.’’ His er- 
rand was to get pecuniary aid for the colored 
Democracy of the South. No such moral 
| shock has been experienced in the Delaware 
| Legislature for years. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 

It is worthy of mention that the “Corticelli’’ 
Sewing Silk and Buttonhole Twist is extensively 
adopted by neat sewers by hand or machine. They 
are positively free from all objectionable features. 

15—1t 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 


The Best Sewing Machine.—An almost in- 
dispensable adjunct of a well provided household is 
a sewing machine and care should be taken in the se- 
lection of this, lest one be obtained so intricate, diffi- 
cult to work and liable to get out of repair that the 
housewife shall soon discard it as of no real and 
practical value in the home. Those who have, after 
careful inquiry, decided upon the Weed Family Fa- 
vorite have never been disappointed, but find it a 
constantly increasing blessing and convenience. The 
Family Favorite and other styles can be seen in op- 
eration at the company’s office, 349 Washington St. 











Ladies who possess a sewing machine should 
adopt the “CORTICELLI SPOOL SILK and BUTTON- 
HOLE Twist. They produce the neatest work, do 
not ravel, and are extraordinarily durable. For 
hand sewing they are unrivalled. 


Twentieth Yenr for Pyle’s Saleratus and not 
one successful rival. Everybody acknowledges its 
superiority in all respects. It is always put up in 
pound packages under my name, and sold by first- 





tic asylums were known, it would be seen that | 


class Grocers. Beware that you are not deceived by 
the misrepresentations of crafty dealers. JAMES 
PYLE, Manufacturer. 12—-4t 


A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, requires 
immediate attention, and shonld be checked. If al- 
lowed to eoutiuue, irritation of the Lungs, a perma- 


is often the result. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” 
having a direct influence on the parts, give immedi- 
ate relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumptive and Throat diseases, Troches are used al- 


ways with good snecess. 15—It 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 





Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June,— 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning braas; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Hick the glad silent moments as they pass! 
Oh, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong 
One to the fields, the other to tne hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small are 
strong 
At your clear hearts; and both seem given to earth, 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song,— 
In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth! 


For the Woman’s Journal, 
GRACIE. 


BY PENDRAGON, 








[Written on receiving a Morning Glory from the 

grave of a little sister “gone before.”’} 

You have sent me from her tomb a poor withered 
flower to keep, 

Broken off in perfect bloom, like to her who lies 
asleep,— 

Underneath the glories lies, hidden from our mortal 
eyes, 

Never from our hearts concealed, always to our souls 
revealed, 

Gracie. 


Oh! to think, as day and night come and go, and go 
) & 


ries are a little long-winded; and Haliburton | 
asked him if there were the same reasons for | 
making sermons long. 

Mrs. Carter said, ‘It is all nonsense, Fred. 
There is a short story before your eyes all the 
time, if you saw it; and it is only because you | 
are not Homer, that it is not as pathetic as | 
Andromache.”’ 





Mr. Ingham, who is the dean of this little | 
college, intimated that she had better try it | 
then and there; and Fausta, who never with- 
draws from a challenge, began. She had not | 
dictated ten lines, before the other ladies were | 
interrupting; and, before long, the gentlemen 
roused themselves from their pate de fois gras, 
and put in their suggestions. She suid her sto- | 
ry was to be of the present place and moment; 
and that she would make it in a hundred 
words, if the editor bade her. 
sult of her improvisation, corrected, as Mr. 
Clough hath it, by the other seven. 


Here is the re- | 





Tue Srory. | 
She ran hastily down from the lunch-room | 
to find that she was already late. Worse than 
this, it was raining. ‘O Mr. Shepard! can 
you lend me an umbrella?’ 
‘**Twenty, if you need, Mrs. Carter.’ But 
she said one was enough, and holding her 
skirts with one hand, and the pretty umbrella 
in the other, she tripped lightly through Haw- 
ley Street to Summer Street, and found her- 
self just too late for a Norfolk House car. 








and ceme, 
How the smile which was its light, bas been dark- 
ened in our home; 
Oh! to think that those dear eyes, copied from the 
summer skies, 
Could have veiled their heavenly blue from the sun- 
shine and from you, 
Oh! Gracie. 
Oh! to have that tender mouth, with its loveliness 
complete, 
Closed now in its budding youth, from all kisses 
pure and sweet: 
Forest blossoms red and rare could not with her 
lips compare; 
Yes, her lips’ young beauty shamed all the flowers 
ever named; 
Dear Gracie. 
Why God hid her from our sight, leaving anguish in 
her place— 
At the noonday sent the night, night which almost 
hid His face— 
Not to us is fully shown, not to mortals can be 
known, 
Though they strive through tears and doubt still to 
guess His meaning out; 
Little Gracie. 

Full of mystery ‘tis, as yet. If you now but clasped 
those charms, 
Mother, might you not 
empty arms ? 

If you satistied in her every want and every need 
Could you be a comforter to the hearts that mourn 
and bleed? 


forget mothers who have 


Blessed Gracie. 

Mother, solace for your woe: God’s love never grow- 
eth dim; 

All of goodness that we know, all of loving comes 
from Him. 

Though you say that she is dead, tenderly our God 
hath said— 

“Better so;—I make her mine, and my love ex- 


ceedeth thine!” 
Darling Gracie. 
Boston, Mass. 





A SHORT STORY. 


BY MRS. FAUSTA CARTER. 








The February number of O/d and New lay 
in plate proofs on the table of the pretty 
lunch-room in the sixth story of the new of- 
fice; but the editor was not there; he was de- 
tained at a stormy meeting of the Society for 
Providing Occupation for the Higher Classes. 
Mr. Perkins was unfortunately occupied with 
the chief librarian of the King of Guatemala; 
the musical editors were at the dress rehearsal 
of Tristan and Ysolde; and the fine art critics 
were sitting on a commission to make a valu- 
ation of a new ‘Titian, which had been discov- 
ered behind some stove-pipe at Quigley’s. 
Owing to these absences, the final launch of 
the February number devolved on those sub- 
ordinate members of the staff who are always 
glad to criticize the work of their chiefs, but 
seldom have an opportunity so favorable to ap- 
pear before the public. In this case the edi- 
tor had left no “leading article;” and the cho- 
rus singers had an opportunity, therefore, to 
sing in a double quartette the critical music 
which should close the opera. 

“Tt is,” said Mrs. Ingham, as she played 
with a rice croquette,—“‘it is, on the whole, a 
very good number. These school-girls’ lives 
are charming; and the next part of them will 
be fairly exciting.” 

Her husband said that he pitied the people 
who had to stop for a month at this crisis of 
Mr. Trollope. He had read the story till next 
June; and he did not see how the public could 
live in suspense for what was going to come. 
*T met Whipple, yesterday,” he said; ‘tand 
he was beside himself for his next chapter. I 
tried to save his life by giving him one of 
these proofs.” 

Mrs. Carter said she would have put in one 
story more, if it were only a short one. 

‘“Why,’? said Mr. Ingham, ‘tyou all talk 
as if a short story were as easily found as a 
short woman or a short pin. I tell you some 
space is needed to develop the plan of a story. 
The editor would have printed my ‘Ideals’ in 
this number, if I would have cut it down to 
twenty-five hundred words. But I refused his 
offer with scorn.” 

They all laughed at this, for Ingham’s sto- 


Boldly she dashed into the snow in the middle 
of the street, pursuing the retreating vehicle. 
She tried to scream; but, as in a dream, her 
voice failed her. Fortunately, however, two 
errand-boys, who were stopping to fight on the | 
sidewalk, saw her agony, whistled shrill to the 
conductor; and, just as her limbs were fail- 
ing under her, the fainting woman was drag- 
ged upon the platform by two stout men, who 
stood there, smoking. 

“Of nature, there was no seat inthe car; of 
nature, there never is in a street-car. But 
grace triumphs when nature fails. A bloom- 
ing girl of seventeen rose from a seat, and, 
with a blush, offered it to Mrs, Carter. ‘My 
dear child, why should I take your seat?’ 
The lovely girl blushed with a deeper hue. She 
stammered and hesitated, and then forced | 





herself to say, ‘You are older than I am.’— | 
‘True,’ cried Fausta; ‘I had not thought of | 
that. I wonder that I had not thought of 
that;’ and she relapsed into the warm nest pro- 
vided for her. 

“As she gained her breath, she found that 
her next neighbor on the left was an elderly 
Irish woman. Fausta has that magic which 
compels people to tel! her their stories. When 
she was baptized in the old brick church in 
Nassau Street, a fairy of distinction in those 
times came up the broad aisle, and promised 
her that the people who sat next her should 
always ask her advice, and tell to her their 
Accordingly, Mistress Malony 
Fausta knew she would be- 


predicaments. 
at once began. 
gin. 

‘* *Kin you tell me kindly, me dear, when 
we shall come to Causeway Street?’ Fausta 
knew of no such street by name; but an ap- 
peal to the intelligent Spaniard by her, who 
was reading ‘La Cronista,’ resulted in his ap- 
pealing to the German, who was reading the 
‘Grenzboten,’ who appealed in turn to the 
paper-hanger, whose board was on the plat- 
form; and he said that they were leaving 
Causeway Street at the rate of a mile in sev- 
enteen minutes, which is the regulation for 
these cars. 

*¢ *Woe’s me!’ cried Mrs. Malony; ‘and me 
boy waiting for me at one deepoh, and me lit- 
tle things at another!’ The sympathy of the 
A caucus, without modera- 
It resulted, as 


car was general. 
tor, was held on the subject. 
need hardly be said, in the stopping of the 
car, in Mrs. Malony’s leaving it, attended by 
Fausta, to show her the way to Causeway 
Street, and in the abandonment of Mr. Shep- 
ard’s umbrella by Fausta in the car. They 
ran hastily through Bennet Street. By ama- 
neuver such as has been once described, they 


pursued and arrested a red car with the word | 
pEpots on it. In triumph they rushed for- 
ward from corner to corner, ‘Still twenty- 
seven minutes,’ cried Fausta, holding her 
Elgin watch in her hand. ‘Twenty-six min- 
utes; yet there is time!’ But alas! was the 
race ever to the swift? They came to Scollay 
Square, with only twenty-four minutes, and 
lo! it was blocked by twelve thousand and 
seven people watching the filling of the giant 
teakettle. 

‘*Even in her agony Fausta flung one look 
of hope upon the black-board. She had re- 
corded her guess, ‘seventy-one gallons and 
one quart,’ and was not without expectations. 
But alas! the record was already ‘a hundred 
and eighty.’ ‘I have lost!’ she cried submis- 
sively. ‘Let the will of Heaven be done. 
Who am I, to be thinking of tea-chests, when 
this poor woman is losing at once, by my de- 
lay, both her chest and her son!’ And she 
dragged the woman into Howard Street. 

“Fear lent them wings. Fausta dragged 
Mrs. Malony till she was too tired to drag; 
then Mrs. Malony dragged Fausta till she 
could scarcely stand; then they loosened the 
clasp of hands, and walked till they could 
regain their breath through Green Street to 
that short cut through Lyman Street, through 
Lyman to Endicott. ‘Mrs. Malony could nevy- 





triumph she dragged Mrs. Malony across into 
the Eastern Station. She surveyed the ex- 
panse with the coup d’ wil of a field-marshal. 
She pounced upon the key of the position,— 
the baggage-room. Sensitive and delicate 
lady standing there was begging the baggage- 
master to check her Skye-terrier to Castine. 


| Attentive baggage-master was courteously de- 


clining. 

‘* ‘Dear madam,’ cried Fausta, ‘as you love 
your mother—no, I mean your son; no, per- 
haps you have no son,—as you love your dog, 
give place an instant! Please sir, could you 
find us 513 and 211,—large trunk and small 


valise, and a blue check parcel not checked?’ | 


‘* ‘George, that stuff that came from Dan- 
ville yesterday ;’ and the ‘stuff,’ was piled be- 
fore the grateful Fausta and the ejaculating 
Mrs. Malony on the station-floor. 

‘*Fausta rushed to the door. Not a wagon 
within the range of her vision! Eight min- 
utes only by the clock. The Maine Station 
so near; yet all is lost. ‘Such,’ cried Fausta, 
‘is success; and such is failure!’ 

“No, Fausta! A tall, portly gentleman of 
dark complexion touches his hat toher. ‘Can 
I serve you, madam?’ 

** ‘Oh, sir! could you take this woman and 
her things to yonder station?’ 

‘* ‘Her indeed,’ he said with a smile, ‘but 
scarcely her things;’ and he pointed to his el- 
egant little buggy. Mrs. Malony caught the 
gesture, stepped in, and they were gone. As 
they went, the stranger waved his hand to a 
In a larger buggy he was in- 
stantly at the door. With a porter he flung 
into it the widowed mother’s stuff. ‘Blessings 
on you!’ cried Fausta; and he followed his 


companion. 


leader. 

‘*Fausta, at the risk of her life, rushed up 
the track to the station, and saw the denou- 
ment,—the son pressed in his mother’s arms, 
the checks given by the respectful porters, 
the dignified farewell of the olive-cheeked 
strangers. They drove rapidly away. The 
train went at the same moment; and Fausta 
was left to consider what she had done with 
Mr. Shepard’s umbrella. 

‘**Who were those gentlemen?’ said she 
to the station-master. 

***Do you not know, madam? 
King of the Sandwich Is!ands and the lord- 


It was the 


chancellor.’ ” 

“The story is short,” said Mr. Ingham; ‘but 
Ido not like it. Is it true?” 

‘*Who said it was?’ cried all seven in indig- 
nation.<—Old and New. 





GREAT BAZAR IN FREEVILLE. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL, 


They were going to have a bazar in that 
town. There was a good deal of distress 
among the poor, for the panic came, and hard 
times came, and the manufacturers failed, and 
those who did not reduced their working force, 
and a great many operatives were out of em- 
ploy, and were wanting help. Economy and 
retrenchment were the order of the day. The 
ladies, some of them, did their own sewing. 
Some did with but one servant; some did with- 
outany. They kept their daughters out of 
school to retrench school expenses, and the 
academy dismissed one teacher, a young lady 
with an invalid mother. The ladies who kept 
house managed very closely indeed, and de- 
served much credit. Mrs. Millyun concluded 
not to buy the ten-dollar silk she longed for, 
and took one for four. Even more, she got a 
friend to smuggle it from Europe, and it cost 





even less. 

Everybody said: ‘‘What a good example of 
economy Mrs. Millyun sets us! There it is 
not at all necessary, only it makes it easier 
for us to do it who are obliged to do it.” 

Bui Mrs. Jones, the dress-maker, missed 
the patronage of Mrs. Millyun, and thought 
that her work, which had always been good 
enough before, was good enough now. But 
there was no use to employ so many hands if 
she was not going to have the best custom, 
andall of it, too. So two of her sewing girls 
were paid off before the usual dull season; 
and even then it was not easy, with her sick 
husband and lame little boy, to bring her pro- 
fits up to the expense point, let alone saving 
anything. 

Then Judge Rochester set'an example of 
economy. His barn needed repairs; but al- 
though material was low and labor plenty, it 
was no time to have extra expenses; so he 
let it go. So poor Dufftale’s little boy had no 
overcoat, and staid out of school. It soon be- 
came obvious that something would have to 
be done for the poor to keep the wolf from their 
doors, and the ‘‘bazar”’ was the talk of every- 
body. The tender glow of benevolence pervad- 
ed society. Judge Rochester gave fifty dollars, 
with a warm feeling round his heart that did 
him credit. Mrs. Millyun gave a hundred 
toward paying expenses of gettting it up; and 
so on through society. 

The young ladies worked early and late over 
fancy work, and the pretty costumes in which 
they were to appear at the bazar. The wisest 
economy was practiced. Everybody did every- 
thing herself that could be done by unpro- 
fessional hands; and when necessity called in 
skilled labor, it was always expected thet a 
handsome deduction should be made, as it 

was a “‘Charity.”” Sometimes the employes 








, er have done this alone,’ thought Fausta. In 





and so they did it, even though grudgingly. 

“What a blessed thing it is,’ said Mrs. 
George Allen, her fine eyes suffused with 
moisture, ‘‘that we are getting on so well with 
the bazar! Everybody seems so willing. Thus, 
Mrs. Johnson finds time to help us, even with 
her seven children; and Mrs. Trilobite has 
lent us her grandmother’s brocade for our 
‘Marie Antoinette;’ and Mrs. Millyun has 
given so much to bear ourexpenses. We shall 
no’ be obliged to hire anything done scarce- 
ly!” 

“Humph!” said Miss Mary Bryant, who 
was Mrs. George Allen’s single sister, and had 
five thousand a year of her own, and no ques- 
tions asked. As I said before, ‘‘Humph!” 
said Mary Bryant. 

“Who makes the coffee, this year?’’ she 
asked. 

“Oh, we are going todo that ourselves. 
Mrs. O’Lay asked us two dollars a night, and 
we are going to save that, and Mrs. Brown 
said she would do it.”’ 

“Ill see to the coffee,’’ remarked Miss 
Mary Bryant dryly. 

‘*What! you make coffee! 
say about cooking, yesterday.” 
“Not at all. I’m going to pay Nora O’Lay 
two dollars a night for coffee and frying oys- 
ters. Her husband is out of work, and she 
has six children. For the four nights of the 
bazar it will be quite a lift, and she will come 
‘in at the death’ and help clear up.’ ” 

“Well, of course, if you pay out of your 
own pocket, it is nobody’s business, but the 
Relief Society won’t pay any bills.”’ 
“Generally speaking, I pay my own,” said 
Miss Bryant. ‘‘What are the girls going to 
make, this afternoon, when they come here ?”’ 
‘Dress dolls. There’s a great deal made on 
dolls if you understandit. If youdress them 
cheaply and showily, and sew on the clothes, 
you more than quadruple the cost in the profit. 


What did you 
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Don’t you sce ¢ 
“T understand. I was sacrificed to 
dolls in my childhood. Flimsy tarlatan and 
spangles, and to cut a stitch was to sacrifice a 
whole wardrobe. And the doll had on noth- 
ing to speak of during the rest of her natural 
existence. Do these young ladies propose to 
immolate the juveniles also on the altar of 


such 


economy ?”’ 
‘“‘What a queer girlyou are! I don’t know 
what you mean! Of course they want to 
make all they can for the bazar. But here 
come the first of them, while we are talking, 
and here is Mrs. Johnson’s man with the dolls 
in a clothes-basket!”’ 

In truth, it was a pretty, a kindly sight to 
see the girls gathered together in Mrs. Allen’s 


me, 
| 


to do it myself. 
them. 


Here’s the material to dress 
Can you do it ?” 

“In two weeks—yes, if mother will help on 
the plain things. It’s all hand work mostly, 
and takes time.” 

“Well, they are of all sizes; some of them 
very handsome; some small and easy to 
dress. Now they must be honestly dressed, 
at least all the larger ones, with the clothes to 
come off and put on, just as little girls love 
them best; and if you can not do it all, tell 
Let Catharine Waters do up the clothes 
| that need it—she is out of work, too—and tell 
| her to send me the bill.” 

“Well, it’s hard enough on her,” said Nelly, 
“but Mrs. Rochester says that they cannot af- 
ford a laundress, this winter, and keep their 
cook too.” 

‘‘Humph!” said Miss Bryant. 
you round the dolls before dark.” 

When Miss Bryant came back she felt for a 
moment as if she had missed her way and got 
into a bee-hive, there was such busy hum. 

‘I’m sure I try to be economical,” said one 
young lady, a teacher of music. “I save a 
dollar a week washing handkerchiefs and col- 
lars, and that’s what lam going to give to the 
bazar. I feel as if I had earned it almost.” 

“And the bazar is to help the poor?”’ said 
Miss Bryant, with that odd smile of hers. 

“Of course.’’ 

“What kind of a woman is your washer- 
woman?” 

“Oh, she’s a very respectable woman, I as- 
sure you.”’ 

‘‘Likely to come on the Relief Society, this 
winter?” 

“Certainly not, if she can help it. 
may for all that.” 

“Now, my dear girl,’”’ said Miss Bryant, 
with her dazzling smile, ‘‘don’t you think that 
| dollar a week that you save, at, Iam equally 
| certain, some annoyance to your landlady, 
would help the Relief Society more by keep- 
ing your washer-woman beyond the need of 





“I'll bring 


But she 





| its help by giving her honest pay for the only 
part of her work on which she makes any real 
| profit, than to put it into the soup house fund 
| to help, you don’t know who, or how needy 
| or deserving they really are? Don’t you see 
| that you take honest bread to give to possible 
| impostors?”’ 
“But, Miss Bryant, don’t you approve of 
Don’t you think the soup-house 


the bazar? 
| is a good thing?” 
| ‘Yes, the strikers think so, feeling sure 
that their families will be helped while they 
fight their employers. The frontier towns 
think so when they have foreign invasions of 
needy adventurers. One who has depended 
on the soup house will depend again; and you 


pretty rooms. Girls are so pretty in them- 
selves that it don’t matter what they do; 
they are always the nicest of all things to 
look at. But to-day, they meant business. 
There were bright, experienced ones who cut, 
and industrious ones who sewed, and igno- 
rant ones who botched, and idle ones who 
shirked, and busy-bodies who inspected but 
did not work, as always in such affairs. 

Miss Bryant came in while they were the 
busiest, with her walking dress on, and the 
brightest of smiles on her face. 

“Well, girls, how many have I got to dress?” 

‘Just as many as you please. There's a 
hundred here, and each of us can dress one 
nicely, this afternoon,’’ said the pretty doll’s 
chair girl. 

‘That’s only twenty. Well, I’ll dress fifty.’ 

“Fifty dolls! Oh, Miss Bryant, you are too 
good!”” And a buzz of approbation ran 
through the circle. 

“No, I’m not. Fifty dolls isn’t much to 
dress for one’s bleeding country. Select fifty | 
of the prettiest and largest. Put them into | 
the basket, and I'll call for them in an hour or 
so.”’ And Miss Bryant walked off. 

The carriage was at the door, and Miss 
Bryant drove away init. She drove a long 
way up Washington street, and got out ata 
droll little shop, kept by an old lady in her 
front parlor—a funny little old lady in a full- 


| 


bordered cap. 

It would have done your heart geod to have 
seen Miss Bryant tumble over the droll little 
piles of goods that had lain on the shelves so 
long, some of them, that they were quite 
shelf-worn. But there were remnants of silk, 
of bright colors, of bobbinet lace, illusions, 
edgings; summer silks in little cheeks, and 
small remnants of lining silks; bright meri- 
nos and wool delaines, balls of narrow rib- 
bons, odds and ends of all sorts and kinds. 
The shelves looked quite bare when Miss Bry- 
ant paid the bill, and the face of the little old 
lady grew lovely to behold. 

‘¢How comes on the winter, Mrs. Hazard ?” 
asked Miss Bryant. 

“Pretty bad, pretty bad. You see, I’d rented 
my upper room to Nelly Moore and her moth- 
er. And now she’s out of work, owing to 
Mrs. Jones dismissing her extra help on ac- 
count of hard times, and I expect they’ll have, 
to move, and then what I'll do to pay the 
rent puzzles me.” 

‘ll just step up there,’’ said Miss Bryant, 
just as if that was not what she intended to 
do. 

‘So, Nelly!’ said Miss Bryant, ‘‘you are not 
going to be as busy as formerly for a while. 
I’m ever so glad, for it helps me out of an 

I’ve got fifty dolls to dress 
Of course I’m not so silly as 


embarrassment. 
for the bazar. 





grumbled, but dared not offend rich patrons; 





do much to encourage vice and idleness. No, 
girls! Have yourbazar. Enjoy yourselves, 
make yourselves pretty, and have your good 
time. God bless you all! But while you are 
doing it don’t discharge the music-teacher 
and teach the little sisters if you can afford 
to pay her, for she hasa mother to support, or 
somebody else; nor do unsuitable work and 
make yourself ill, when the fee for one doc- 
tor’s visit will be a godsend to some poor wo- 
man glad of the job. If you are rich enough 
to be generous, you can be honest, and help 
others to be. If you economize, try to do it 
all yourself; don’t crowd another’s place. 
Don’t try to teach, and take the place of a 
poorer girl who could do it just as well, or bet- 
ter, who lives on it, while you only buy rib- 
bons with the money.” 
“But the example—”’ 
‘*Fudge! as Burchell says. 
needy don’t want your example; they want 
your place. Your room in the army of teach- 
ers is far better than your company. Now 
there is a large class of people born and bred 


People who are 


to better days who will grow very cold and 
feel very hungry and never tell anybody, who 
will always be decent and pinched and patient, 
and I hold it is the business of good Christians 
to help these, and help them, with honest pay 
for honest work, and with such timely help, 
delicately offered, as will confirm them in 
their own self-respect.” 

This was quite a speech for Miss Bryant. 
But the result was seen; for although not 
nearly so many persons ‘‘donated’’ work or 
articles, or were asked to do so, so much was 
paid out for such offices that there were not so 
very many poor folks to help, that winter, for 
Freeville is only a small place, after all. 

And the young folks had a glorious good 
time, and will talk of it for years to come.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


A VERMONT HEROINE. 

As I read in the Vermont Gazetteer the early 
history of Vermont, and see what our moth- 
ers before us did to help to bring this once 
wild region into a state of cultivation, and 





compare our present situation with theirs, and 
hear young women say such and such is not 
Woman’s work, and “I would not do as Mrs. 
A. or B. does,” a blush of shame comes 0’er 
me for our present generation of women. Al- 
low me to refer you to one instance recorded 
in the Gazetteer. 

“Wallace relates a distressing scene, by an 
alarm spread through the country inthe sum- 
mer of 1777. He was at Charlestown, N. HL, 
when an American scouting party came in 
with a party of scouts from Burgoyne’s army 
which they had captured. Papers were found 
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upon the prisoners stating that three detach- 
ments of British soldiers and tories were to 
be sent out, one to Newbury, one to Charles- 
town, and the other to Royalton. 
stratagem of Burgoyne’s to divert the Ameri- 
cans from his army. The scouts were sent 
out to be taken, and succeeded wonderfully. 
The news spread like electricity through the 
country. Wallace made all speed for Thet- 
ford, where he had settled six miles from the 
river. He found on reaching Thetford the 
people, by order of the committee of safety, 
passing in from Strafford and other settle- 
ments in the greatest consternation. He met 
between the place where Thetford meeting 
house now stands and his habitation a crowd 
of men, women and children. He looked for 
his wife in the caravan, and finding her not in 
the midst, put spurs to his steed. Arriving 
at his hut he found his wife sticking by the 
stuff. Having no way to transport her goods 
to the river, she had resolved to wait and 
see if there was cause for all this trepidation 
and flight. She had, however, commenced 
carrying their househeld stuff into the woods 
and covering it with bushes. They both to- 
gether now completed the work the wife had 
so heroically begun, and then both mounted 
their horse and rode off for the settlement at 
the river. The next day Wallace took anoth- 
erman and went and brought in his goods 
and then enlisted to go in pursuit of Burgoyne, 
concluding to so press the lion in his den that 
his whelps should not be at liberty to go 
abroad and devastate the surrounding coun- 
try. This was the effect of Burgoyne’s strat- 
agem generally; it returned upon his own 
head. After Wallace had gonein pursuit of 
Burgoyne and the alarm had somewhat sub- 
sided, Mrs. Wallace traveled back six miles 
to see to their crops. She found the oats 
ripe for harvesting and many of them lodged. 
She was alone. No man could be procured to 
assist in gathering them. Every man that 
could be spared had gone to war. Nothing 
daunted, however, took a scythe and 
mowed them, dried them, raked them into 
bunches, bound them and stacked them in 
good style; she then took an axe, cut poles, 
fenced them about, and went back to the 
river. When her corn stalks were ripe for 
cutting she went out, cut them, bound them, 
and put them on her stack of oats. In like 
manner she went out, dug her potatoes, and 
then went to work clearing some ground 
which had been felled and was burnt over the 
year before; and that fall herself cleared and 
sowed one acre of wheat.”’ 

Burgoyne and his army surrendered October 


This wasa 


she 


17,1777. Wallace returned to his hut in De- 
cember after, where he and his wife lived 
through the winter without any chimney, 


hearth, or floor, except three or four loose 
boards to set their pole-bedstead upon, which 
elm bark. The following 
year they procured some sheep which they 
hadto yard ina pen near the every 
Wallace was at work at the river at 
a certain time, and not find 
her sheep to yard them inthe evening. As 
soon as it was dark the wolves set up a fear- 
ful howling, as it seemed within twenty rods 
Frightened for her sheep she 
rallied forth and discharged a gun she had 
loaded in the house ‘to let the wolves know 
something was there mutton.’’ At 
midnight she reloaded and went forth and 
fired again, and before daylight they heard 
from her the third time. 


was corded with 


house 
night. 
his wife could 


of the house. 


besides 


At sunrise she went 
out and found all her sheep safe near the pen. 

This woman also served as accoucheuse for- 
ty-five years, pres- 
ent inallat 1666 births, and never lost a moth- 
er of whom she had the charge. 

Here, on this farm which they had cleared 
up, being among the first settlers of Thetford, 
this worthy couple lived and died. Wallace 
died February 7, 1833, aged eighty; Mrs. 
Wallace died May 31, aged eighty-one years. 
Their children were eleven, of whom nine 
lived to settle in life and raise up families. 
Mr. Powers speaks of them as being distin- 
guished patriots and professed Christians for 
many years. Mrs. L. F. 

Fairfax, V7. 
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WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE 


Perhaps the worst point in extravagance 
here during the last ten years has been that 
the money went not only in ornamental 
goods but in goods purely perishable. Had 
it been spent in splendid pictures, beautiful 
bronzes and choice specimens of ceramic 
art, there would still be something satisfac- 
tory to show for it, but the millions gone 
are only represented to-day by cast-off clothes 
and old champagne corks. 

And to pass to another consideration, how 
many young ladies are there who will not 
some day think ruefully of this waste, and 
bitterly regret that their parents ever per- 


mitted it. For it is a fact that girls here 


| quence of some expression which fell from 


when he dies it too frequently happens that 


nothing, and if his 


been 


he leaves next to 
husband 
she becomes one of that vast crowd of ‘‘gen- 
teel paupers” whose numbers are daily in- 
creasing. How many so looking 
back in the dreary afternoon of life upon 
the folly of the past, must bitterly regret 
that some of those thousands spent at the 
French Vanity Fair had not been saved and 
settled upon them, to secure them and their 
children against the struggles of after days. 
N. Y. World. 


$100 DOLLARS TO KILL A WIFE. 


Mr. Cunningham, agent for a Newark gro- 
cery firm and a resident of Newark, N .J., was 
arrested yesterday on a charge of conspiracy 
to encompass the assassination of his wife. 
Cunningham had entered into negotiations 
with a man named Hatfield, whom he expect- 
ed to do the killing. It was arranged that 
Hatfield should gain access to Cunningham’s 
bedroom, murder Mrs. Cunningham and gag 
her husband. After mature consideration 
Cunningham thought this plan would be hard- 
ly safe; he therefore instructed Hatfield to 
enter the house at 7 in the morning, when he 
(Cunningham) had left home, and murder 
Mrs. Cunningham witha slungshot in the kitch- 
en. Hatfield communicated with the police, 
and Cunningham was arrested, with $316 in 
his pocket-book, $109 of which he had agreed 
to pay Hatfieldforthe job. Cunningham was 
much surprised at his arrest, and evidently 
thought that his wife was dead. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham is the mother of thirteen children. 
She has lived unhappily with her husband for 
several years past. 
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LEGALIZING OF CHILD-LABOR. 


One of the most pernicious acts of legis- 
lation in New England is the legalizing of 
child-labor, insomuch that 
the law, thousands of children are deprived 
of the benefit of primary education. The 
changes in labor caused by the invention of 
machinery, and the introduction of the mod- 
ern factory system, have led to the employ- 
ment of these children at an age and dur- 
ing a period when they should be at school. 
The report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics shows that the leading European 
countries have been for years making steady 
advances towards releasing children from 
all obligation to labor, the time thus gained 
being invariably given to education; and ar- 
gues that as Massachusetts is now far be- 
hind them in the universality of education, 
it would be unwise to further and more 
completely legalize child-labor. 


under cover of 


JUVENILE CRIMINALS IN NEW YORK. 





About a month ago these columns told how 
twenty-six boys and young men were arrested 
on a Saturday night in an establishment in 
this city which under the guileless guise of a 
candy shop was devoted to the nefarious pur- 
pose of teaching the young idea how to gam- 
ble. Evidence was furnished that the place 
was daily and nightly frequented by the youth 
of the neighborhood, and that the police had 
received many complaints from residents as 
to carts and passengers being robbed by the 
doubtless to sustain ‘the bank.’’ 
More recently, we learn from the Syracuse 
Standard, two lads were arrested for opening 
the money-drawer of a Mr. Mudford, 
their detection brought to light a series of 
burglarious enterprises in which a gang of 
youngsters have been engaged during the past 
winter. Of the robbers of Mr. Mudford, 
Henderson is aged eleven, and Sheldon nine! 
When brought before the magistrate, the pro- 
ceedings revealed a career of depravity abso- 
lutely amazing at such an age. In conse- 


habitues, 


one of the prisoners the Justice asked Shel- 
don ‘‘What does ‘mug’ mean?”’ when the fol- 
lowing edifying dialogue took place: 
“Sheldon—I don’t know what that does mean.’ 
«Justice— Henderson, do you know what it means?’ 
“Henderson—‘Why, “mug’’ means steal? That 
feller is only makin’ believe. He knows what ‘mug’ 
is as well as you does.” 

“S.— Well, now I guess I'll tell o’'you! Who stole 
that dollar out o’ that bake-shop over by the milk 
wagons? Oh,I guess not! Guess you’re the feller 
wat did that!? 

“H. (sneeringly)—‘Did I? 
tried to get into that safe over there 
clock?’ 

“S.—* What safe was that?’ 

“H.— Oh, yer needn't make believe ver don’t know, 
cause yer dors. Yer took right hold that little round 
handle and tried to open it.’ 

The safe confession seemed a hard blow for Shel- 
don; he hung his head for a while, but finally bright- 
ened up with: 

*“*Who stole the envelopes in the news-room by 
the big town clock? He did that, mister. We went 
up the stairs on the outside an’ went into the room; 
then he pried up the figor an’ I told him not to, but 
he would do it, an’ he got down through an’ stole 
‘em an’ I wouldn't lie about it either!’ 

“H. (excitedly) — Well, well, who was it that want- 
ed to steal that big picture onthe walland I wouldn't 
let ’em? That was you.’ 

“S.—1 guess it wan’t me; yer just have got too 
much in your head now; tryin’ to steal ain't stealin.’ 
“H.—An I’ve got another, too, mister. He stolea 
key over to Dr. Burnett’s in the post-otlice, a big 
brass key it was—’ 

“S$. (inte rrupting)—Just give me a chance, mister; 
I've got suthin’ now! Ill let out on yer now an’ no 
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by the town 





Who spend on their attire thrice what is 


unsuccessful | 
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| and girls but youths and maidens are allowed, 
at that period of life when the passions are 
least under control, to roam the streets, stay 
out late at night, and come and go as they 
please. 

The lamentable case of Miss Fennor, in 
Brooklyn, seems to be an instance in point. 
| It has been said that for the last two years, 
she had, whilst residing at home with her 
family, lived only for amusement, and in fact, 
done just what she pleased. The miserable 
sequel is now before the public. 

This sort of facts about the rising genera- 
tion suggests serious apprehensions as to that 
which is to follow. Child gamblers, child 
burglars, inquests on girls brought by erring 
to an untimely end, are not pleasant social 
symptoms. Could people but realize what a 
rock of safety in present and in future a hap- 
py home controlled by parents, at once firm 
and sympathetic, offers to a child, a long train 
of the bitterest anguish of which the human 
mind is capable, would be spared to tens of 
thousands. —New York World. 


HU MOR ous 


An etymological numismatologist wishes 
to know if the coin known as an angel (from 
the root not of an evil, but of the Greek 
“‘Aggelos’’) was equivalent to ‘tone sent.’ 

All the staticians of the French Department 
of the Interior were worried to death for a 
month over a return in a report on eggs—by 
which it appeared that there were so many 
millions of eggs anda half laid in a certain 
district. How that half egg got in, no one 
could tell, and it had to be hunteddown.  Fi- 
nally it was traced to a conscientious farmer, 
one of whose hens had laid an egg on the 
line of division between his department and 
another. 


One of the happiest impromptus we have 
lately met with is the following, which is said 
to have actually occurred between an old 
gentleman and a young lady, the latter’s 
name being Page. It was in a ball-room in 
New York where the young lady dropped her 
glove. The old gentleman picked it up in- 
stantly and said, when he presented it: — 
“And if from glove you take the letter g, 
Then glove makes love, which I present to thee!” 
The young lady paused but a moment, and 
then replied, smiling: 
“And if from Page, you take the letter p 
Then Page makes age, and that won't do for me!” 
A painful scene occurred in a church in 
Bucks Township, 0., afew Sundaysago. The 
church had lately undergone repair. Among 
other improvements, a new coat of paint was 
placed on the pews, followed by a coat of 
varnish. The result was most pleasing to the 
eye, but, unfortunately the varnish had been 
applied so late in the week that it had not 
had time to become hard before Sunday, 
when the congregation flocked to their seats. 
No apparent inconvenience was suffered un- 
til the clergyman was about to deliver the 
benediction, when the congregation were hor- 
rified to find that they were unable to stand 
up; they were, in fact, glued, or rather var- 
nished, to their seats. Their spasmodic ef- 
forts to ris¢ were most distressing to witness: 
in vain did the clergyman exhort them from 
the pulpit to resignation. They were seized 
with a kind of panic, all the more frightful 
because they were for the moment powerless; 
at last, by what seemed to be a simultaneous 
and herculean jerk, they managed to tear 
themselves from their sittings; but at what a 
painful sacrifice! The pews were literally 
covered with fragments of Sunday apparel. 
Shreds of silks. lawns, calico, broadcloth 
and cassimeres were left as souvenirs of the 
varnish used in beautifying that church, and 
the hapless congregation, rushing from the 
doors, hurried homeward, with an expression 
on their faces as though their hearts were even 
more severely rent than their garments. 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 se in cloth, Ad 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 


106 WASHINGTON St., Besven, 


SARAH A. COLB Y. M. D., 

Office=-17 Hanson Street 

A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 

sional skill and long eaperience in the 

Treatment and Cure of al) Disenses. 


Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M., baie =~ a 
and Saturdays excepted. ie lil 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EVROPEAN PLAN, 


WAIT ORDERS 


OND'S 
LTH 


CATARRH.— Pond’s Extract is nearly a Spe- 
cific for this disease. It can hardly be ex- 
celled, even in old and obstinate cases. The 
relief is so prompt that no one who has ever 
tried it will be without it. 

CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE.—Pond’s 
Extract should be in every Family this rough 
weather. It removes the soreness and rough- 
- ss, and seftensand heals the skin prompt- 


RHEU MATISM,.— During severe and changea- 
ble weather no one subject to Rheumatic Pains 
should be one day without Pend’s Extract 
which always relieves. 

SORE LUNGs, CONSUMPTION, COLDS. 
COUG Gus.— This cold weather tries the 
Luugs sorely. Have Pond’s Extract on 
hand always. It relieves the pain and cures 
the disease. 

CHILBLALNS will be promptly relieved and ul- 
timately cured by bathing the afflicted parts 
with Pond’s Extract. 

FROSTED LIMBS.—Pond’s Extract in- 
variably relieves the pain and finally 
Cures, 

SORE THROAT, QUINSY, INFLAMED 
TONSILS and AIR PASSAGES are 
promptly cured by the use of Pend’s Ex- 
tract. It never fail«, 

POND’S EXTRACT.—Pamphlet, history and 
uses with each bottle, and maiJed free on ap- 
plication. 


Sold by cone. alitieccoad 


NEW YORK ' TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. | 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimer 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid, Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


y) per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to 0 classes of working pe ople of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour's work, Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 

Send us your address at once. Don't “del: iy. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 





DVERTIsSI NG: Cheaps Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Ceuts to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for le ading papers, in ms any 
States at a tremendous reduction trom publis shers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


‘Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 

Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 

on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 


Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


are EstHer, THE 
50 ets), DANIEL, [50 ets], BEL- 
[0 cts}, FLOWER QUEEN, [7 


love ye 


And more popular every season, 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, 
SHAZZAR'S FEAST, 


ets], PICNIC, [$1 00), HAYMAKERs, ($1.0), CULPRIT 
Fay, (31.10), Mv SICAL ENTHU SIAST, [ 50 cts), WIy- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, ($1.00). May be 


given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 
Winner's Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano ace’m't. $2.50 


Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50, 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent, 


post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., 


Bosror, 


Chas. H. Ditson & Vo, 
™ 711 Broapway, N. ¥ 


EALTH LI 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVIGORATES, | 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
| TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
| IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. | 
| INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT C0., 46 E, 14th St., New York, 


ry ‘ YOYA«AT Ty. 

12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
pnety- We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
lissouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. W. ATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansag. 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect On all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O 
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MASON aH HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED occ UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 








AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 





‘PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


| 
In Great Variety. 





_ CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 





**Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers --~-~-- [5 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 








A awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
LW S trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof bundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
ST hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 


on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
reason often try very hard to seli something else. 


NEW ments yd made, New 


Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new a 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 


quisite combination of these instrume 


LES with most important improve- 





MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


OWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
a No, 28 BEEKMAN St., NEw YORK. 


"a 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 Second Avenue,co;n 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 





lying! He went up in the post-office an’ stole that 

1e Al- spent by the daughte f Enclis bix sound thing with a hole in it?’ 17 fsrattlie Street, Boston. | Organs eld he cash; oF Students of this school can attend the clinics 
pmen. 4 »y the daughters of English dukes Vhat’s that?” for monthly wquemty | Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ana 
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the public that they have recently fitted up some for | ——— | retary of the Faculty, 
ty rooms in connection with their long established | Be day tg dy Le = ‘Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be Wair, Send for illustrated circular. 

it may be that | happy to accommodate their customers with clean | Cuas. W. KING, Room 1, Quincy Hall, I boston. | 

Not only boys ' well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 2. 3—dt ly 


ywn, N. HL, fifteen thousand a 
y came in 


yne’s army 


year so weak These child burglars have been sent | 


What the position of their 


as to give 
their daughters from six to nine hundred a 
year for their dress. When they marry the 
father nothing but a trousseau, 


now 
to a reformatory. 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
Jan. 


parents is we do not know. 


were found vives and ! these are waifs and strays. 
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A CURIOUS SCHOOL. 


Let me bring before your mind’s eye, dear 
reader, a large, stately house, light brown, 
with green blinds and with upper and lower 
verandas both on the north and south sides. 
This house is near the village of Mystic River 
in Connecticut, and is situated on a high hill, 
commanding a delightful view, with a forest 


just back of it where almost all the treasures | 


of the woods may be found at various times 


of the year. | 
Rare and beautiful wild flowers in their sea- | home in the true sense of the word. 


sons, a wealth of berries through the summer 


months, nuts of various kinds, especially bad habits are allowed. 


friends could scarcely be expressed. 

The Whipple School is becoming known as 
one of the most useful institutions in the coun- 
try. It has received the approval of some 
| of the best educators in the land, and the 
| many visitors who are attracted there from 

curiosity and other motives, seldom fail to be 

charmed with the proficiency of the pupils, 
the thorough knowledge and ability of Mr. 
| Whipple, and the capability of his assistants. 
The children are very happy here. It is a 
Great 
| care is given to the morals of the pupils. No 
They are taught to 





chestnuts, in abundance during autumn, while | pe helpful to each other and to regard their 
the winter treasures of choice evergreens near | Jittle playmates as brothers and sisters, who 
this beautiful residence are almost unsurpass- | will here be rescued from the dreadful fate of 
ed. | being life-long mutes. c. W. W. 


The prospect from the front of this “‘man- | 
sion,” as it is called by the neighboring people, | 
is one that well merits a description. Groves, | 
meadows and farms, a winding and pictu- 
resque river, distant hills with hazy shadows 
resting upon them, and last but not least, the | 
broad sea stretching away tothe southward, its 
azure waters dotted with islands, while in the | 
evening the beacon lights at vatious points 
gleam out upon the water, and show the reefs 
and dangerous places to be avoided by mari- 
ners. 

This mansion is at present occupied as a 
school, and it would be hard to conceive of a 
more delightful situation for the purpose. 
The school now numbers ten pupils from sev- 
en different states; two young ladies, seven 
little children, anda boy fifteen years old. 
These pupils are all deaf and dumb, or at 
least they were so formerly, but some of them 
are far from being dumb now, for the object 
of this school is to teach them to talk like 
hearing people, and thus far it has been emi- 
nently successful. 

The founder of this school was Jonathan 
Whipple, whose name is familiar to a large 
class of the reading public, from his labors in 
various branches of reform, and especially as 
being the first person in America who taught 
the deaf to speak and understand language by 
the motion of the lips. 

Nearly fifty years ago he had a son born 
to him, who was so deaf that he would have 
been dumb but for the efforts of his father in 
teaching him to talk. So successful were 
those efforts that this son, Enoch Whipple, is 
now an excellent talker, and understands con. 
versation whenever he has a fair view of the 
speaker’s mouth, as well as any hearing per- 
son. Jonathan Whipple lived to see, inspite 
of the most strenuous opposition on the part 
of the finger and sign teachers, the success of 
his experiment fairly demonstrated in others 
beside his son, and a school started on a fair | 
basis where others of this class might have an 
opportunity of redeeming themselves from 
the ban of silence under which their unfortu- 
nate situation has placed them. 

A few months since, he passed away from 
the labors of this life, to reap a reward for 
his many years of usefulness, in a world where 
sickness and death cannot enter. He was in 
his eighty-first year, and all who knew him 
bear testimony to the purity, benevolence and 
uprightness of his life. For several years he 
has been too infirm to take an active part in 
the management of the school, the teaching 
of which devolves upon his grandson, Zerah 
C. Whipple, a young man highly qualified for 
the work by his whole life’s experience with | 
his deaf uncle, and by the careful training 
which he has given himself in the especial | 











study of teaching the deaf. | 

He has devoted much time and thought to | 

the invention of an alphabet, which explains | 
the system of articulationand lip reading in | 
the plainest manner, so that his youngest pu- 

pils, after receiving some instruction, can by | 
means of it repeat quite difficult words plain- 
ly. 

Some of Mr. Whipple’s pupils have already | 
begun to talk very well. One young lady 
over twenty years of age, commenced attend- 
ance at the school a yearago. At that time 
she could not speak a word, although she had | 
spent six years in sign schools. She felt her 
misfortune most keenly, and it was indeed sad 
to think that however the bright, intelligent 
face might lighten with interest and enthusi- 
asm, no word spoken by others could she un- 
derstand, and not an intelligible sound could 
she utter. She could only write or spell 
words upon her fingers. 

As she began, however, to understand the 
theory of Mr. Whipple’s instruction, she ap- 
plied herself thoroughly to acquiring the 
wonderful art of lip reading and articulation, 
and now this once dumb girl can talk so as to 
be readily understood, and can read the lips 
of a speaker with great skill. 

She has three brothers, who are also deaf 
and dumb, and so much pleased were her par- 
ents with her improvement that one of her 
brothers returned with her to receive instruc- 
tion and has made as fine progress as his sis- 
ter. Imagine the feelings of parents whose 
little boy had never uttered a word in all his 
life, to hear him, when he made his first visit 
home after a year’s absence, say, ‘father and 

mother;’’ speak the names of sister, brothers 


Mystic River, Ct. 


MISSOURI'S MAGNANIMOUS LEGISLATURE. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—Some time 
ago I told you that the Legislature of this 
State, last winter, in amending the School 
Law, made women eligible to the office of 
County Commissioner of Schools. Whether 
this was designed by an incipient spirit of 
magnanimicy toward Woman’s claims for jus- 
tice which the Age had breathed into our Leg- 
islature, or whether it was an empty conces- 
sion which the irrepressible liberality of lan- 
guage sometimes leads lawgivers unconscious- 
ly to make, the friends of Woman's Rights 
did not know. Perhaps the prevailing belief 
was ‘‘they did not mean it.” 

But whatever may have been the feelings 
of the last Legislature on the subject of Wo- 
man’s right to hold this innocent office, the 
present Assembly has clearly defined its atti- 
tude toward even the mildest advances of a 
reform which threatens the ancient suprema- 
cy of man. Under the act of last winter re- 
lating to the qualifications of School Commis- 
sioner, ‘tany qualified teacher’’ was eligible 
to the office. This had brought several ‘‘un- 
sexed women”’ before the public, as candidates 
for the little official boon, and the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools had been written to 
from all parts of the State for a more explic- 
itly masculine construction of the law than 
those dauntless apostates from the doctrine of 
Woman’s “‘protected dependence” were giv- 
ing. This learned official thought that the 
“glittering generalities’’ of one little section 
of an act, which seemed to ignore the distinc- 
tions of sex, were not sufficient to disturb the 
quiet, exclusive supremacy which men had so 
long enjoyed in the offices of this State. He 
argued that the right to be elected implies the 
right to elect, and that the general character 
of the laws and institutions of this nation, 
and especially of the State of Missouri should 
give man “‘the benefit of the doubt’ in this 
ambiguous passage. He said he was sustained 
in this opinion by the ablest legal talent he had 
been able to consult, but modestly informed 
those who were interpreting the law according 
to its verbal import, that his decision was not 
final, and that they might sustain their claims 
before the Supreme Court. 

But the Legislature now in session has come 
bravely to the rescue, and has repelled the 
few aspiring women who were invading the 
inalienable rights of the gallant sons of Mis- 
souri, by amending the act, so that the County 
Commissioner of Schools must possess, among 
other qualifications, those of a legal voter. 
This ‘legal voter” is fortified by several con- 
spicuous pronouns in different forms of declen- 





| sion which grammatical politicians say always 


denote the masculine gender, and the Legis- 


| lature of Missouri may now adjourn, congrat- 


ulating itself on having made this part of the 
official emoluments of the State secure from 
the progressive tendencies of the age. 

Yours truly, 


Ozark, Mo. H. Cray NEVILLE. 
poem _ 


— —_~ 


SUFFRAGE FIRST, TEMPERANCE AFTER- 
WARDS. 


The Temperance women of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, have indignantly 

‘*Resolved, That the passage of the license 
law by our Legislature, over the protest of the 
women of Indiana, taking as it does from the 
men whose brains are not beclouded by in- 
toxicants, and from the people by whose will 
Legislatures are empowered, all power to pro- 
tect society from the encroachments of the liq- 
uor traffic, we regard as a direct insult to the 
intelligent, patriotic and law-abiding women 
of Indiana.”’ 

The above resolution is one of a series of 
similar import, passed at the recent monthly 
meeting of the ‘‘Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Indianapolis.’ In this as well 
as in the other resolutions there is much food 
for thought, when we remember that these wo- 
men canvassed the State as thoroughly as 
their organization could reach, during the year 
preceding the meeting of the Legislature, and 
that Hon. William Baxter, an able advocate 
of Temperance, lectured in more than half the 
counties in the State. 

These women addressed the Legislature in 
Joint Convention, and presented a petition 
signed by 20,000 women, asking for a ‘‘Local 
Option Law.’’ And yet, in face of all this 
moral suasion, and in direct opposition to the 
request of these women, although they dis- 





and neighbors, ask and answer simple ques- 
tions, and understand, merely by the motion 
of the mouth, what was said to him. The 
surprise and delight of the parents were un- 


claimed all idea of ‘‘meddling in polities, ’’and 
| entreated the Legislature as women pleading 
| for the protection of their own hearth-stones, 


opened the flood-gates of iniquity by enacting 
| a license law, and by that act repealed the 
| “Baxter Law.”’ Several months will intervene 


before the license law takes effect, so we | 


| have free whiskey allover Indiana. These 20, 


| 


ful of ““Crusaders,”’ but many of them Suffrage 


; women, and members of the Independent Or- | 
der of Good Templars, and other organiza- | 


tions. Most of them were members of Christ- 


of any Church or Temperance Society, all 
signed these petitions in good faith, anxious 
to try Woman’s influence to the full extent, 
with all the force that mere moral suasion could 


| bring to bear on these legislators. 

| Look at the result. Some of us, who have 
been in the work of petitioning for years, 
were not surprised, becafise we have seen the 
resolutions of Temperance Conventions, and 
petitions sentin by thousands yearafter year, 
treated in the same manner, until we have be- 
come heart-sick of petitioning, but yet were 
willing to *‘try, try again.’’ Now let us ask 
these women what they will do next? are they 
in earnest when they say they want to be 
shown the better way? are they really willing 
to do anything that is right, to accomplish the 
object of saving the drunkard from tempta- 
tion? 

If women do really want to be directed in 
the way that will bring about the desired re- 
sult, as one powerful instrumentality let us 
point them to the ballot, ‘that weapon which 


comes down, 
“as still 
As snow-flakes on the thirsty sod, 
And executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God” 


Suppose that these women had represented 
20,000 votes. Can you think for a moment 
that they would have been treated with such 
indifference as they were? If those legisla- 
tors had known that on their return home they 
would have confronted these petitioners at the 
ballot box, they would not have referred to 
the petitioners in the debate on the Temper- 
ance law as ‘‘merely women,” and as such, 
not entitled to consideration. Every day’s 
observation convinces us that the most speedy 
and reliable way to obtain effective Temper- 
ance Legislation is to work for Woman Suf- 
frage. We may pray, entreat, and petition 
men tu pass laws which are wholesome and 
just, but until they realize that Woman has the 
power conferred by the ballot, they will turn 
aside from their petitions because they are 
“only women.” Mary F, Tuomas. 

Richmond, Ind., 


—_———_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE GROWING IN OHIO. 


Epitrors JournaL:—Do not imagine that 
the Suffragists of Ohio are growing indiffer- 
ent, because they have, of late, qccupied so 
little space in your columns. Like the friends 
in other States, our faith never wavers and 
our zeal never slackens. For one, I have ‘‘en- 
listed for the war,’’ and if God calls me home 
before Woman’s enfranchisement is accom- 
plished, I trust that like the gallant French 
soldier it may be said of me ‘Died on the 
field of honor.’’ I wish no prouder epitaph, 
no higher encomium. 

For some time past our newspaper opponents 
have been unusually active in asserting that 
the cause of Woman Suffrage is declining. 
With them ‘‘the wish is father te the thought,” 
and if it comforts their deluded souls, let 
them hug the idea to their heart’s content, for 
those of us who are going about the country 
and getting at the views of the people, know 
better. 

I used frequently to write you of my work, 
when speaking, at first solely, and then occa- 
sionally, on the Suffrage question, but for the 
last two seasons, while giving my lecture on 
‘*Fogyism and its Foes,’’ I have not reported 
for your columns. From my standpoint I 
could not discuss this subject without intro- 
ducing the Woman question to some extent, 
so that I still have opportunities to learn 
something of the public pulse. Every where 
there are warm friends as well as opponents 
to be found. If our enemies seek to measure 
the strength of the movement in this State 
by the few who have taken a public stand in 
its favor, they make a false reckoning, for 
there are hundreds of men and women, all 
over the State, who have never attended a 
Suffrage Convention or in any special man- 
ner identified themselves with the movement, 
who are yet strongly in favor of the enfran- 
chisement of women. The under-current has 
been setting in our direction for some years 
past, and it will soon become strong enough 
to sweep everything before it. 

Last fall, after speaking in one of the small 
college towns of Southern Ohio, the wife of 
one of the professors called upon me. I had 
a previous acquaintance with herself and hus- 
band, bnt was doubtful of their sympathy 
with my views on the Suffrage question, but 
to my gratification, the lady expressed her- 
self warmly in their favor. I then asked 
about the professor, and she answered prompt- 
ly: 

“Oh, he agrees with you, but in his posi- 
tion does not think best to say much about it.” 

Soon after this, I lectured on a dismal rainy 
evening, to a small audience, in what I sup- 
posed to be a very conservative town. The 
audience was attentive and respectful, but 








these men, assembled to make laws for the 


feeling unusually discouraged myself, I was 


000 women petitioners were not a mere hand- | 


ian churches, and those who were not members | 


were offensive, and would probably 
bring down the vengeance of the newspapers 


| tions 


| upon me; judge then of my surprise when I 
afterwards received a marked copy of the 
| county paper, containing a highly commenda- 
tory notice of my address, and the assurance 


| that I had made at least one convert to Wo- 
man Suffrage, naming a prominent citizen 
who since then, has expressed himself fully 
| in favor of it. 

Many other instances of the kind might be 
| related, were it necessary to show the quiet, 
| but steady progress of our grand reform. 
| “Oh it is sure to come; it is only a question 
of time,’ 
| means willing to admit of any friendship for 


’ 


very many exclaim, who are by no 


the movement. 

Last November, I attended one day’s session 
of the National Temperance Convention at 
Cleveland, and saw and heard enough to con- 
vince me that while afew of the leaders were 
violently opposed to Woman Suffrage, there 
were many earnest Suffragists present as del- 
egates and spectators. An Eastern lady gave 
a message from Mrs. Livermore. So, surmis- 
ing what her views might be, I accosted her 
as she was passing down the aisle at the close 
of the morning session. On learning my 
name, she grasped me heartily by the hand, 
exclaiming: 

‘Tam so glad to see you, but isn’t it too 
bad that we have to come here and keep si- 
lent in regard to what we feel sure is the only 
method of permanently promoting the tem- 
perance cause?” 

Other ladies and gentlemen, with whom I 
conversed, held the same views; but a few 
wire-workers had so managed the Convention, 
that the Suffragists were given plainly to un- 
derstand that they must take back seats and 
be silent. Mother Stewart, one of the early 
workers in the Crusade, a woman more noted 
in this connection, in Ohio and adjoining 
States, than any other woman present, was 
treated with coldness and neglect by certain 
‘eleventh hour workers,’”’ who were evident- 
ly striving hard to push aside those who had 
borne the burden and heat of the day. 

At the close of a lecture which I gave in 
December, at Findlay, a number of ladies ex- 
pressed their agreement with my opinion in 
reference to Woman Suffrage and Temper- 
ance. One of the leading crusaders suggested 
a vote of thanks. 

‘“*You have been in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage for several years, have younot?” I in- 
quired, 

“Not till the Temperance movement opened 

my eyes to the necessity of Woman’s ballot 
against the liquor traftic.”’ 
My friend, Mrs. Henry Brown, of Findlay, a 
prominent crusader, the Vice-President of 
this Congressional district, and its delegate 
to the National Convention at Cleveland, has 
long been in favor of Suffrage. And so the 
good work goes on; a little leaven, here and 
there, in spite of Dr. Hollands and Goldwin 
Smiths, will leaven the whole work. 

Rey. Oliver Kennedy, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, now located at Van Wert, used 
his influence to have Mrs. Livermore and my- 
self included in the lecture course of that 
town. Three weeks ago I gave an address 
there, and as I remained several days with my 
friends, I learned of the ‘‘hornet’s nest” I had 
stirred up by introducing the Woman ques- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy would go down town, 
hear the discussions, and then return and re- 
port. A lawyer was overheard saying that I 
had never written my lecture, but that some 
shrewd man had prepared it for me, and that 
I had then committed it to memory. Others 
were in dreadful straits concerning the degra- 
dation of Woman, should she ever receive the 
ballot, and so on ad infinitum. 

“It is coming, gentlemen,’ our staunch 
friend Kennedy would reply, ‘‘so you might 
as well be getting your old wagons out of the 
way.” 

‘*Never mind,’’ I said, ‘‘Mrs. Livermore will 
be here soon, and she will clear the old fogies 
entirely out.’’ 

Van Wert is a very conservative town, and 
the subject had never been fairly broached 
there before. Miss Anna Raper of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, was there last spring during 
the crusade, and made a few remarks at an 
evening meeting. She ventured to intimate 
that the ladies would never succeed in subdu- 
ing the liquor traffic till they had the ballot. 

“*And,’’ added Mr. K., when relating the 
fact, ‘‘some of the women nearly went into 
hysterics at the suggestion.” 

“And now I have thrown the men into hy- 
sterics, also,’’ I continued. A dreadful state 
of affairs truly; but then Mrs. Livermore 
will put on the finishing touches with such 
masterly ease. Let me add that Rev. Mr. 
Kennedy is one of the most popular and influ- 
ential of the Methodist clergy in this State, 
and his friendship for Woman Suffrage is to 
be prized, as well as that of his excellent wife. 

I have also recently visited Napoleon and 
At the latter place I spoke a sec- 
Many 


Wauseon. 
ond evening, giving a Suffrage lecture. 
ladies pressed forward at the close, to express 
their sympathy with the cause. 

It is a great mistake to say that women are 
more opposed to this question than men; it is 
not true in this State, so far as my experience 
has taught me. A majority of women who 
have considered the subject, would be in favor 








bounded, and the wonder of neighbors and | State, for the protection of public morals, &c., | almost certain that my views on various ques- | of it to-day, were it not for the sneers and 


and frowns of men. It is not pleasant to be 

ostracized for opinion’s sake by either men or 
| women, as many of us know from experience, 
Women are more sensitive than men; their 
| training has made them less self-reliant, hence 
many of them stand aloof because of the un- 
popularity of thisreform. Sometimes I fee] 
| quite out of patience with women who oppose 





those who are working so hard for the eleya- 
tion of their entire sex, but remembering their 
false training, their long, weary subjection to 
brute force, I think how unreasonable I am. 


It would be quite as consistent for me to ex. 
pect a Chinese woman with deformed feet to 
keep pace with me when I take a rapid walk, 
We have no cause for discouragement, no rea- 
son to retreat from our advances upon the 
strongholds of oppression. 
“stand to our guns” 
umph gloriously. 
Newark, O. 


Let us bravely 
and we shall ere long tri- 
Janz O. De Forest, 





—_—<—— 


THE WOMAN’S PRISON AGAIN 


This week, a final attempt was made to re- 
consider the rejection of the bill to repeal the 
act of last year, establishing a reformatory 
prisonfor women. Senators Edson of Hamp- 
shire and Verry of Worcester favored recon- 
sideration, and the motion prevailed, 15 to 14, 
but the bill was then tabled. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
. is 
New England Women’s Club.—Apr. 12 
at 3.30 P. M. Discussion on some practical subject to 
be opened by Miss Abby W. May. 


Lectures,—Miss G. A. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, 
will give a course of three lectures on Natural His- 
tory on successive Thursday afternoons, at No. 3 
Tremont Place. The first lecture will be given on 
Thursday, April 15, at 3.30 o’clock, Tickets for the 
course $1.50. Single tickets 50 cts. For sale at the 
N. E. Women’s Club Rooms and at the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 

April [5, “Frost Crystals.” 

April 22, “The Class of Birds."’ 

April 29, “The Animal Kingdom,” 





One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow. itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 


Daisy Dimmock, of Oakdale, Mass., is our ac- 
credited agent to canvas for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 


Situation Wanted,.—bBy a middle-aged Amer- 
ican woman, a situation as housekeeper, where she 
would have sole charge, and where there are no 
small children. Has always kept her own house, 
Enquire at the oflice of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Tremont Place, Boston, 


Dress Reform.—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H.S. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered. 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 


order. Send postage stamp for circular and price 
list. 
Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 
“« C.M. SEVERANCE, 
“ HELEN C. LEWIS, 
« PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
“« TT. W. WOLCOTT, 
“« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
“ MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 
Miss LUCIA M, PEABODY, 
“« LOUISA BROWN. 
10—3m Dress Committee. 





Indisputable Evidence. 
Sr. ELMO, ILL., JULY 8, 1874. 

R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y,:—1 wish to 
add my testimony to the wonderful curative proper- 
erties of your Alt. Ex., or Golden Medical Discovery. 
I have taken great interest in this medicine since I 
first used it. 1 was badly affiicted with dyspepsia, 
liver deranged, and an almost perfect prostration of 
the nervous system. So rapidly and completely did 
the Discovery effect a perfect cure, that it seemed 
like magic and a perfect wonder to myself, and since 
that time we have never been without a bottle of the 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets in the house, They 
are a soiid, sound family physician in the house, and 
ready at all times to fly to the relief of sickness — 
without charge. We have never had a doctor in the 
house since we first began the use of your Pellets and 
Discovery. I have recommended the use of these 
medicines in several severe and complicated ¢ 1ses 
arising from, as I thought, an impure state of the 
blood, and in no one case have they failed to more 
than accomplish all they are claimed to do. 1 will 
only mention one as remarkable, (though I could 
give you dozens). Henry Koster, furniture dealer, 
of this place, who was one of the most pitiful objects 
ever seen, his face swollen out of shape, scales and 
eruptions without end, extending to his body, which 
was completely covered with blotches and seales. 
Nothing that he took seemed to effect it a particle. I 
finally induced him to try a few bottles of the Gol- 
den Medical Discovery, with daily use of the Pellets, 
assuring him it would surely cure him. He com- 
menced its use some six weeks since, taking two Pel- 
lets each night for a week, then one each night, and 
the Discovery as directed. The result is, to-day his 
skin is perfectly smooth, and the sealy eruptions are 
He has taken some seven or eight bottles in 
all, and considers himself cured. The case has baf- 
fled the skill of our best physcians. Messrs. Dums- 
ford & Co., druggists, of this place, are selling large- 
ly of your medicines and the demand steadily in- 
creases, and they give perfect satisfaction in every 
Respectfully, W.H. CHAPLIN, 

Agent Am. Exp. Co. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 


Isoxston- 


gone. 


case. 





7is Washington s§t., 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicion, we would say consult Dr. BE. 
D. Srran,so muchcelebrated for his remarkable cure# 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 16—l¥ 
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